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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


ALESTINE is today the scene or suvject of a double crisis. That 

is ominously marked in the country itself by the execution of the 
plans for the evacuation of British women and children, and some male 
civilians, many of whom have already reached this country. The 
nature of the extensive military operations to which this is obviously 
a prelude is naturally not disclosed. They will be more arduous and 
less successful than they would be if the Jewish Agency were ready 
to give effective co-operation in the drive against terrorists instead of 
contenting itself with denunciation of terrorist methods. The self- 
righteous protestation that Jews cannot turn informers is contempt- 
ible. Meanwhile, the Conference in London has to all appearance 
failed. It is still in being, but the Arabs have refused to consider 
any form of partition, and in British quarters the practicability of 
partition seems as questionable as it was when the Woodhead Com- 
mission declared it impracticable in 1938. It has been suggested that 
in such circumstances a settlement must be imposed by Great 
Britain. That would mean the assumption of increasing and indefi- 
nite responsibility for the maintenance of order where an armed 
rebellion is already in existence, The alternative is to place the 
whole question in the hands of U.N.O. Palestine is, after all, a 
mandated territory, not a British dependency, and U.N.O., as the 
successor of the League of Nations, has an obvious status in the 
matter here are obvious objections to invoking U.N.O., but they 
may be less than the objections to not doing so. It would presumably 
be a matter for the Trusteeship Council in the first instance. There 
would therefore be no question of waiting tili the meeting of the 
General Assembly in September. 


Tragic Germany 


The debate on conditions in Germany in the House of Commons 
on \ 


Wednesday brought few new facts, and few suggestions at once 


practical and useful, to light. That, no doubt, was inevitable. Ger- 
many began the war and Germany is suffering the consequences of 
defeat. That is the basic truth, from which there”is no escape. If 
Germany had been left to fend for herself from the middle of 1945 
Onwards she would have been in an even worse condition than she is 


today. There was, of course, no question of that. The victorious 


Powers have their responsibilities, and we are discharging ours at heavy 
cost to ourselves. Nothing is easier than to find grounds for criticism 
of the British administration in Germany; perhaps the strongest 
ground is one of which little was said in Wednesday’s debate, the 
tendency of the Cabinet to leave everything to Mr. Hynd and his office 
in St. James’s Square ; but no criticism can be just which does not 
take full account of the condition in which defeat left Germany and of 
the difficulties imposed at every turn by the duty of co-operating with 
often unco-operative allies. The demand for a more rapid repatriation 
of German prisoners is abundantly justified ; on the other hand, the 
suggestion that large numbers of displaced persons should be brought 
to work in this country disregards the almost insuperable difficulty of 
housing them. Everything Mr. Richard Law said about the state of 
Germany today is appallingly true, but it would be wholly unjust not 
to recognise that to remedy the major evils within a compassable time 
is beyond the power of this or any other country. Where Mr. Hynd, 
in defending the policy of the British administration, was most dis- 
turbing was in his remark that the process of denazification should be 
ended by—in other words, that it will continue till—the end of this 
year. And his reply to the suggestion that the headquarters of the 
British administration should be in the British Zone, not in Berlin, 
which is deep in the Russian Zone, was unconvincing. 


France and the Ruhr 


It has always been clear that France will have a greater 
part in the meeting of the four Foreign Ministers in Moscow than 
she has played at Treaty is a 
subject on which the French Foreign Minister can be neither silent 
nor disinterested. And there is every evidence that the Quai d’Orsay 
is setting about the task in a thorough and businesslike manner. Five 
French memoranda are to be considered at Moscow. ‘They deal 
respectively with (1) the provisional organisation of Germany, (2) 


to play 


their past meetings. The German 


the constitution of Germany after Allied control has ceased, (3) re- 
parations and general economic questions, (4) relations with the 
German Government after the Peace Treaty is signed, and (5) the 


Ruhr. 


been announced. 


The presentation of the last-named memorandum has now 
It deals with a highly complex economic question, 
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in a manner which is both ingenious and impressive. The core of 
the argument is that the Ruhr should concentrate on maximum coal 
production, but that that coal should be mainly utilised in the steel 
industries of other countries. The industry would be largely 
managed locally by Germans, as would the chemical and mechanical 
engineering industries. The essential interests of other countries 
would be secured by United Nations’ supervision and by the con- 
centration of the central and vital steel-making stage outside Ger- 
many. Thus cconomically the Ruhr could be found a stable place in 
the European economy. The details of the plan will have to be dis- 
cussed at Moscow, as will the exact significance of the French pro- 
posal that the whole complex of coal and steel industries shall be 
controlled by the countries “directly interested.” Moreover, its 
political aspects are liable to be highly controversial, both outside 
and inside France. The standard French proposal that the Ruhr 
must be politically detached from Germany does not square exactly 
with the British preference for a federal solution and the proposal, 
already made to the Foreign Ministers’ deputies by the Czechoslovak 
and Polish Governments, for a unitary but controlled German State. 
But on the other hand any modification of that proposal is liable to 
upset the rather delicately balanced apple-cart of the present French 
Government. The decline of the French Socialist Party dates from 
its attempt last April to deviate from the policy of separation, and 
one more deviation might overwhelm it. 


ail T re 
Italy’s New Start 

The treaties of peace with Italy and the four 

satellites are nearing completion at the same slow pace as they were 


minor German 


prepared and constructed. There have been no dramatic moments— 


a slow, grinding process in which each stage into the 


The signatures of the American, 


only merges 
next. The present stage is the last 
Russian and British Foreign Ministers are 
and the remaining formal stage is a ceremony to be held in Paris 
on Monday. But there is still just room for drama. Much depends 
on whether Italy and Yugoslavia at the last minute agree to swallow 
their dislike for the treaty. So far as Italy is concerned the omens 
are not entirely unfavourable. Last Saturday Signor de Gasperi 
formed a new coalition Government of Christian Democrats and 
Communists, which has already mapped out a safe path for itself 
at home. It has adopted a programme which is confined to the 
economic problems of price control, rationing, unemployment and 
taxation reform, whose urgeficy is apparent to all. The critical 
appointment of Foreign Minister has gone to Count Sforza and all 
eyes will be on him in the next few days. He has stood firmly for 
a Republican regime in Italy, a fact which denied him office in 1944, 
but will tend to enhance his popularity now that Italy has declared 
against monarchy. He has stood equally firmly ‘or reasonable and 
peaceful relations between Italy and her neighbours, a fact which 
will bring him a deep-rooted and fundamental popular support. 
Yet it will still take great courage to sign the treaty next Monday. 
Whatever the long-term opinion in Italy may be, the immediate 
reaction will be one of disgust and depression. If Count Sforza 
can weather that storm he will have set the seal on his own career. 
And if the present Italian Government can weather it, the chances 
of an era of reconstruction and growing self-respect are good. 


already on the document 


Inside and Outside Greece 

The first meetings of the United Nations investigating commission 
carried from the 
Yugoslav 
time in stating that Greece’s 


nd the Greek 


in Athens suggest that the guerilla war has been 
into the council chamber itself. The 


officers lost no 


northern frontier 
and Bulgarian liaison 
troubles were purely due to internal political strife, 
spokesman was equally emphatic that the subject under 
her neighbours. The members of the 
opinion on these matters, 
have already made it 
will determine for where it will 
thus disposing of an artless Albanian 
suggestion that it should stay inside Greece. No doubt the assertion 
anywhere will command Russian assent, since 
Security Council is involved. Whether the 
will command a similar assent remains the 


investigation 
relations with 


iorm 


Greece’s 
commission will no doubt 
and the American and French representatives 


was 
their own 


clear that the commussion itself 


pursue its investigations, 
of the right to go 
the prestige of the 


exercise of the right 
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crux of the matter, for there is little hope of isolating and dealing 
with the real problems if the members of the commission take sides. 
In view of the earlier demonstrations of Russian solidarity with her 
Balkan associates, that matter must not be pre-judged. The fact 
that Greece is the one Balkan State which has not undergone a 
fundamental revolution, has undoubtedly produced a formidable 


pressure on her frontiers. Nevertheless that pressure will settle 
nothing. The Greeks must settle their own internal political prob- 
lems. What they cannot settle for themselves is the problem of 


external interference. It is the business of the commission to investi- 
gate and define that problem, and it must not be interrupted in that 
work by the forces of propaganda which the other interested parties 
are bringing to bear. It has recently been decided to reduce stil] 
further the number of British troops in Greece. That ought to 
help to reduce correspondingly the circulation of reports of British 
interference. But nothing but a strong and popular Greek Govern- 
ment can give Greece any real hope of a quiet life, and even then 
it is within the power of ill-disposed neighbours to kill that ! 


soil 
hope. 


Nationalisation of Electricity 

It is a foregone conclusion that the nationalisation measures which 
the Government includes on its programme will be passed into law. 
That being so, the immediate interest of the public is to see that 
those measures are practical and to ascertain, during the Parliament- 
ary debates, as much as possible abour the way in which they will 
work. It cannot be said that the Minister of Fuel and Power went 
very far to satisfy either of these demands during this week’s second 
In fact the Bill itself remains 
There is 


reading debates on the Electricity Bill. 
the best source of information, and {ft leaves many gaps. 
to be a central authority known as the British Electricity Authority 
whose duty it will be to supply electricity to all parts of Great Britain 
except the North of Scotland. The existing boards and companies 
will be bought out at a cost of about £350,000,000. There will also 
be fourteen Area Boards which will acquire supplies from the 
Central Authority and distribute them in their areas. Undoubtedly 
this arrangement will bring about a useful measure of tidying up. 
But whether the new areas are the right size, what the system of 
charging will be, and what check there is to be 
the wide and ill-defined powers which the Minister has given him- 
self under the Bill are all unanswered questions. Nor are the powers 
given to the Consultative Councils which are to be set up in each 
area sufficient to enable them to protect all the interests of consumers, 
The composition of the Area Boards will also be outside the control 
of the general public, since the Minister is to decide that composition 
for himself. In fact there is very little to be learned as to how the 
scheme will work. There is no reason to believe that it will work 
any worse than the existing arrangements and there is every reason 
to hope that the performance of the Central Electricity Board will be 
distinctly bettered, but there is no guarantee that a marked improve- 
ment will take place. 


on the exercise of 


Coal and Culprits 

The fact that many factories have had to close down for lack of 
fuel may be news in the sense that it makes good headlines, but it 
was not unexpected. Indeed concentration on the difficulties of a 
few large firms, including the ever-vocal Austin’s, may tend to dis- 
tract attention from the fact that those difficulties are not isolated 
phenomena, but are affecting hundreds of firms in all parts of the 
country. The trouble is an all-round shortage, and although the 
incidence of the trouble may be distorted by the fact that some firms 
have managed to reach this critical stage of the winter with part of 
their coal stocks intact, it still remains true that more consumpton 
for one factory means less for another. There is no adequate buffer 
to absorb the shock of a deficit in the allocation to industry of about 
300,000 tons per week. In these circumstances any undue concession 
to the firms who shout loudest can only increase an unavoidable 
injustice. Now that the crisis has advanced so far some injustice is 
inevitable, and this fact is frankly recognised in the emergency plan 
associated with the name of Sir Stafford Cripps. It provides that the 
requirements of power stations and gasworks shall be met and that 
the rest of industry shall get what is left, which means that, until 
the crisis passes, many firms will receive about half of their previous 
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allocation (with a reasonable guarantee that it will be met). An 
obvious implication is that factories which happen to use gas or 
electric power are liable to do better than those which burn coal. 
It is inequitable, but things have gone so far that it cannot be 
avoided. The trouble originated months ago, when the mining 
industry failed to produce the coal to build up stocks for the winter ; 
and for that failure Mr. Shinwell must bear his due share of the 
blame, since at that time he continually shirked the responsibility 
for stating the seriousness of the position to the mineworkers. It 
is less than just that firms who a few weeks ago were loud in their 
complaints against Mr. Shinwell, a long-term culprit, should now 
be transferring their attentions to Sir Stafford Cripps, the short-term 
scapegoat, and hinting that Mr. Shinwell would have dealt more 
effectively with the present crisis. This may be one way of return- 
ing thanks for favours received, but it is a singularly short- 
sighted way. 


More Food for the World 


Since the Report of the Preparatory Commission on World Food 
proposals is a document of ninety-five pages which is perfectly capable 
of serving as a Standard text-book of the problems of world food 
production and consumption, it is unlikely that public comment will 
exhaust all its characteristics in the first few days following its 
publication. It would certainly not be possible to accuse the Com- 
mission of having failed to see through the present tangle of food 
shortages to the broader prospect of the future. Indeed, it seems 
to have run closer to the opposite danger and so enlarged its inquiry 
into health standards and agricultural prices as to approach the 
ultimate generality that everything depends on everything else. 
Nevertheless, the Commission has not become completely enmeshed 
in that danger. It was in a good position to see the possibility of over- 
production of agricultural commodities in the next few years. To 
anyone living on the present British ration scale that danger may 
appear a little remote, but the accumulated experience of the trade 
cycle, which indicates plainly that nearly all depressions begin with 
a fall in the prices of primary products, is enough to demonstrate 
that it is very real. But equally real 1s the fact of malnutrition among 
the majority of the world’s population. Consequently, the central 
problem is the expansion of efiective consumption to make full use 
of any quantity of production at present foreseeab'e. This problem 
the Commission set squarely before it. Its analysis of the factors 
involved, and its recommendations for agricultural and industrial 
expansion (which will involve an increased volume of international 
lending), inter-governmental commodity arrangements, buffer stocks, 
marketing of surpluses and annual reviews by the F.A.O. Conference 
are practical, despite the breadth of their sweep. 


Broken Marriages 

The final Report of the Denning Committee on Procedure in 
Matrimonial Causes is a document of great importance, in that it 
definitely recommends the creation of a semi-official machinery for 
reconciliation and suggests the form such machinery should take. 
Machinery is in fact a misleading, though a convenient, term to 
apply to what is essentially a human function, depending for its 
success on the sympathy and wisdom of the human agents con- 
cerned. The Marriage Guidance Council, to which notable tribute 
is paid in the Denning Report, has undertaken most valuable pioneer 
work in this sphere, and its experience has clearly influenced the 
Committee strongly in its formulation of the scope and activities of 
the Marriage Welfare Service whose institution it recommends. The 
function of such a body, which should evolve gradually from exist- 
ing services and societies, and should be sponsored by the State, but 


not be a State institution, should be “to afford help and guidance 
both in preparation for marriage and also in difficulties after mar- 
riage The analogy for such a service is the probation system, 


which evolved from the (originally voluntary) court missionaries, 
and its creation is justified by the Committee by the conviction that 
the reconciliation of estranged parties to marriages is so important 
to the State, as well as to the individuals concerned and their families, 
that the State itself should take some responsibility for reconciliation. 
More extended discussion of the issues raised by this most important 
and opportune document must be deferred till next week. 


. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HETHER it be a tribute to the vitality of Parliament or a symp- 

tom of the troubled times we live in, one can generally count on 
Monday’s business being preceded by an unadvertised item arising 
out of the affairs of the week-end. This week it was the closing of 
Austins due to lack of fuel, which Mr. Blackburn, as local Member, 
raised with Mr. Wilmot, who defended his Department with his usual 
suave competence. Neither, however, had matters all his own way, 
Mr. Blackburn arousing the vigilant Mr. Silverman to deprecate the 
possibility of any preference to Midland concerns over Lancashire 
ones, and Mr. Wilmot stopping a body blow from Mr. Eden, who 
recalled Mr. Shinwell’s October announcement that there was not 
going to be a crisis in coal. Earlier in the day, Mr. Mayhew, in 
reply to Professor Savory, that indefatigable crusader for Polish 
rights and liberty, expressed the sympathy of the Government with 
the Polish people, deprived of their democratic rights by the manner 
of their election. This was an example of a statement so clear and 
compact that it was unlikely to be improved by supplementaries. 

7 * * + 

The main debate of the week was, of course, on the Electricity 
Bill. It can hardly be said, however, that the two-day discussion 
produced an electric atmosphere, and its failure to do so was not 
wholly due to the arctic weather. The House, for example, was 
considerably less full for Mr. Shinwell than it was when he per- 
formed a similar office for coal ; and, though Mr. Hudson had well- 
filled Opposition Benches behind him, the ranks of Tuscany were 
thin enough—and certainly showed no disposition to cheer. It 
would be a pity if the heavy pressure on Parliament resulted in a 
tendency on the part of Members to refrain from listening to the 
other side. Of course, in this case the arguments were reasonably 
well known in advance, and no very new or startling propositions 
were deployed. On the one side, it was argued that electricity was 
a natural monopoly, and should therefore be a State monopoly ; and 
that nationalisation was necessary to achieve co-ordination. On the 
other side, the Bill was attacked for over-centralisation, for depriving 
consumers of protection, and for the unfairness ot its terms of 
compensation. 

* x o* * 

One thing that I noticed about the speeches was the greater gulf 
between the quality of Front and Back Bench speeches on the 
Government side compared with the Opposition. This is perhaps 
not surprising, since Ministers add to the prestige of the Despatch 
Box the great advantage of departmental briefing ; but it was cer- 
tainly in evidence in this debate. This does not mean that there 
were no good Back-Bench speeches on the Government side ; but 
with the exception of Mr. Palmer, speaking with the advantage of 
personal experience of the industry, they did not add much to the 
debate. Mr. Shinwell is, of course, amongst the most effective, if 
not most engaging, Ministerial speakers, and Mr. Gaitskell is clearly 
a man of ability. From a Parliamentary point of view, however, he 
suffers from the disadvantage of having served practically no Back- 
Bench apprenticeship ; and his remark that the coal industry has 
passed into public ownership without any sign of any dislocation 
might start a new Punch series of “ Things that might have been 
said some other time.” 

* * * * 

On Wednesday the House turned from electricity to Germany, 
and from party disputation to a question which cuts across party 
boundaries and on the essentials of which a good deal of agreement 
exists. Mr. Law was considerably happier than in his previous 
speeches in this Parliament, though still handicapped by a rather 
jerky and staccato delivery. Mr. Hynd has a good defensive tech- 
nique, but he could probably make a stronger impression on the 
House if he appeared to take a less rosy view of the situation, Mr. 
Byers was fluent from the Liberal Benches, and, like the good 
Staff officer that he used to be, was concerned that the Government 
should define their object and pursue it. Then there was Mr. Stokes, 
who brings a dash of Dumas romanticism into the industrious realism 
of the House. He did not fail us this time, dashing appropriately 
into rhetorical action within a few hours of his plane touching down 
from Germany. D.C. W.-S. 
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TRIPOD OF PEACE 


EFORE the end of this month there will be a full-dress debate 

on foreign affairs in the House of Commons. It is fully due 
There are grave problems to be discussed—Germany (in spite of 
this week’s debate), the French alliance, Egypt, and many others. 
And Mr. Bevin will both give some indication of the intentions 
with which he goes to Moscow and receive some indication of what 
the House thinks those intentions should be. All this is important. 
Concrete and immediate questions cannot be evaded. But there is 
a larger question to be considered than any of these particular 
issues, and it is essential that constant and concentrated thought 
should be given to it. What is the fundamental aim of British 
foreign policy? It is alleged in some quarters that no conscious 
and considered British foreign policy exists. The charge is unjust, 
unjust particularly to the present Foreign Secretary, but it is true 
that considerable scope remains for rethinking and redefining 
the cardinal aims of the foreign policy of this country under a 
Government of any political complexion. That question is dis- 
cussed in an able article on a later page, which reaches conclusions 
that must commend themselves to any serious student of the 
world-situation as fundamentally sound. The objectives are there 
defined as peace (or, failing peace, victory) and a security on 
which peaceable enterprise can be confidently based. And the 
general decision is reached that the one essential—for which there 
can be no eflective substitute whatever—is an effective working 
partnership between Great Britain, the United States and Soviet 
Russia. It is not enough merely to state that conclusion. It 
must be emphasised and reinforced by every argument possible. 
And it must be shown to be no mere pis aller, but a policy positive 


and purposeful, designed to lift this country and the world out 


of the present slough on to firm standing-ground. 
There are stability 


‘ 


three objects to attain 
+} 


peace, Ssecul ity or 


The third 


(for they are the same thing) and prosperity. may 
have to come last in point of time, but it is ultimately as important 
as the other tw Neither this country, nor Europe, nor the world 
can be content to remain on anything like the level of subsistence 
to which we stand condemned today. If the enjoyment of life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness is a fit objective for civilised 
men, a standard of living must be established which at least will 


th 


I man anywhere hungry or cold or without the equipment 


cave no 
needed for the execution of his physical or mental tasks. The 
work of the Food and Agricultur 


of Commons has been discussing this 


e Organisation, which the House 
week, is of far-reaching 
political as well as economic importance. Hungry men, men with 
nothing to lose, are always discontented and often desperate men, 
ready material for any agitator contemplating internal disturbance 
or external aggression. Support of the F.A.O. must for mani- 
fest reasons be an essential part of British foreign policy. But the 
Food and Agriculture Organisation is only part of something 
greater. It is integrated, as any body making for practical co- 
operation in the international sphere must be, with U.N.O., and 
it is ON unswerving, unceasing and tireless support of U.N.O. that 
any British foreign policy must be based. 

That truth would hardly need underlining but for perverse and 
in certain quarters U.N.O. and 
with it in the interest of visionary 
more limited schemes of federal 


short-sighted attempts to decry 


everything connected some 


form of world-government or 


} 1 , Mm lar le ‘ 
nic Federal union in itself on a larger or smaller scale, is no 
rece tainable. It is a goal to which the world, or 
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the only effect of which could be to divert thought and energy 
from forms of constructive co-operation immediately practicable. 
Much the same can be said of projects for a political federation 
of European countries, the practical objections to which decisively 
outweigh any superficial attractions the scheme may appear to 
offer. More unity in Europe is not only desirable but essential, 
and a spirit of unity is more important than any outward frame- 
work ; nor can the latter produce the former; the process must 
work the other way. Great Britain is an essential part of Europe, 
Our special relations with the British Commonwealth stand un- 
questioned; there exist, equally, special relations, all the better for 
lacking any formal expression, with the United States of America, 
But our immediate business, geographically, is with Europe, and 
anything the British Government can do to strengthen its own 
ties with individual European nations, or to encourage in other 
European nations closer ties with one another, the British Govern- 
ment must do. It is, in fact, doing it already, as witness the 
proposed extension of the treaty with Russia and the negotiations 
now in progress for a treaty of alliance with France. Unity in 
Europe is one of the foundation-stones of British foreign policy, 
and unity (not, of course, synonymous with union, though con- 
ceivably leading to it) in Europe in every department of life must 
be a goal kept ceaselessly in view. 

But what, it is necessary to ask, is Europe? Does it stop at 
the indeterminate frontier which Poland from 
Russia? For Britain to encourage any such conception would be 
disastrous. A Europe united, or an attempt to unite Europe, 
without Russia would be a provocation to Russia that might really 
bring within the realm of actuality that Third World War the pros- 
pect of which is being canvassed with such criminal irresponsibility 
If Europe is to 


separates Soviet 


in certain quarters on both sides of the Atlantic 
be a Europe without Russia it had better be a Europe without 
unless, indeed, Russia from it by her 
Of that there is fortunately no sign. Nothing 
difficulties of co-operation 


‘hey are never of our seeking, practically never of 


Britain, too is excluded 
deliberate choice 
would be gained by underrating the 
with Russia. 
our making. 
representatives at every Conference take delight in opposing any 


With a perversity often quite intolerable, Russian 


British plan as soon as it is tabled ; the official Press in Russia 
not merely traduces this country, but misrepresents it daily, so 
that the Ru 
is not; in Germany, in particular, Russian opposition and un- 
scrupulous Russian propaganda make the treatment of Germany 
as a political and economic unit impossible and perpetuate a 
deplorable antagonism between Britain and the United States on 
the one hand and Russia on the other. That is a situation which 
in the faint-hearted might well cause despair, and it is one of the 
great services Mr. Bevin has rendered as Foreign Secretary that 
he has never come near despairing. He has believed from the 
first, and he believes today, that, given “ patience and firmness,” 
the generation of a good understanding with Russia is possible. 
At Moscow next month he may be able to demonstrate that it is. 

The process, it must be recognised, will not be altogether easy. 
It is necessary to understand Russia as a condition of coming to 
terms with her, and she seems usually to be at pains to make 
herself incomprehensible. But there are suspicions to be dis- 
pelled, there is confidence to be created. By means, 
especially in the Press of this country, it must be made clear that 
Where her words and 
unfortunately, 
If she 


¢ 


is Communist, it must 


ian people inevitably believe about us the thing that 


every 


we wish Russia nothing but prosperity. 


ts are susceptible of two interpretations (often, 


her the benefit of any doubt. 


av 


they are not) we must give 


] 1 * . 
hinks we are adverse to her 


‘ 
because she 
her Communism is entirely her own 


, ; fr 
of us. like the United States, members of 


} ] ] ] er 
be made perfectly clear that 


We are both 
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UN.O.—are, indeed, the three chief members of that indis- 
pensable body—and as a nation we must credit the other two 
Powers, as we credit ourselves, with the fixed resolve to establish 
world-peace through U.N.O. on the basis of the principles 
embodied the Charter which all have signed. There can, of 
course, be no question of any undue deference towards Russia. 
Still less can there be any question of relaxing in the smallest 
degree the unformulated ties which bind us to the United States. 
We all stand on the same level ; we are all avuwedly, and it may 
be hoped sincerely, co-operating to the same end—the preserva- 
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tion of the peace of the world. That must be the perpetual 
assumption. Talk of a possible Third World War is little less 
than criminal. In the course of evolution peace may rest on 
broader bases than the co-operation of the three greatest Powers ; 
the part to be played by France, in particular, is not to be over- 
looked. But today, and grate for long to come, the preserva- 
tion of peace lies with the three Great Powers co-operating on the 
basis, and so far as possible within the framework, of the Unite 

Nations. To intensify that co-operation must be the first aim 
and purpose of British foreign policy. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HAT became almost an informal debate on an issue of real 
importance blew up unexpectedly at question-time in the House 
of Commons on Tuesday. Mr. Osborne, the Conservative Member for 
Louth, having asked the Chancellor of Exchequer what proportion of 
the domestic fat-ration was provided by the £1,500,000 spent on fats 
and oils in the United States in the last half of 1946, Mr. Dalton 


Mr. Osborne thereupon asked perti- 


W 


the figure as 6.8 per cent. 





ently whether it would not be wise in existing circumstances to 
end more of our dollars on fats and less on tobacco; Sir Frank 


eon questioned the wisdom of the expenditure on American 
and then Mr. Churchill tcok a hand. After a slight 
ng from an implication by the Chancellor that the ex-Premier 
bigoted non-smoker the House plainly expressed 
about the 


breeze 








} 1 
not himself, 


general uneasiness 
Dalton got so far as to 


smoke. Mr 
] 


national appeal to people to 


was 
extent of the dissipation of dollars 
ifirm that if 
tobacco he would 
There is not much leadership or states- 


there were a 





economiuse in 





epared to do his part. 
that. It 


t we 


cannot afford to spend 
spending on tobacco from America. Little 
I should be glad in this matter 


p visible in is obvious _hat we 





like wha are 


* controls and res 






raints, 





iancellor take a lesson in austerity from his colleague, Sir 
Cr pps 
* * * * 

Fords are pioneers in more than the designing and building of 
notor-car The American Fords announced recently, at a time 
vhen every other car-manufacturer is having to raise prices, that 
the prices of Ford cars would be slightly reduced. Now the British 
Ford firm has issued a notice to its employees calling on them to 


with the firm in every way possible in—not indeed re- 
that but in preventing 
principle is proclaimed that and 

all depend on lower and lower sellir 

in increasingly That is 


bring, 


co-operate 


prices, for is hardly practicable any 


rise. The 





‘higher wages — 


w living for COStS 
production.” 
must 


large-scal 


and the 


efficient 





way inflation disasters it 


ind the only 


to escape 


people who can achieve it are employers and employees 
working with mutual confidence and unreserved co-operation. Both 
Ford experiments America and here—will be watched with very 
close interest. They may mean a great deal 
* * * * 
It is now nearer five months than four since the Curtis Report 





was placed in the hands Ministers responsible for the appoint- 
ment of the Committee, yet the Government has given virtually no 
ndication of its intentions ding the Committee’s recommendations 

far-reaching and vitally important though they are universally 
recognised to be. The one official statement, made in the House of 
I is that responsibility for all “deprived children” will hence- 

vard be concentrated in one Governmen: Departinent, but there is 

) indication of when this is to happen or which the Department in 
question is to be Procrastination of this order says little for the 
Government’s zeal for social reform 

* * * * 


in deploring the drabness of the 
placed in the R.A.F, Chapel 
“ Detailed in this record 
the Allied Nations who 
Battle of Br 


I agree with the News Chronicle 
the Roll of Honour 
W nster Abbe It reads, I 


ire those members of the Flying 


to be 
gather, 
Forces of 
fight 


ing the 


To criticise is merely to labour the obvious. “ Detailed in this 


record. . .” is, I suppose, Civil Service English ; where outside the 
Service would “ detailed” be used like this? And in the last line 
what conceivable purpose do the words “as a result of fighting” 
serve, except to make the simple turgid ? Why not “ Inscribed in 


this record are the names of those members of the Air Forces of the 
Allied Nations who lost their lives [or died, or fetl] in the Battle of 
Britain”? ‘There exists a Fine Arts Commission to pass judgement 
on public works of art of different kinds ; it has recently approved 
the Ro ysevelt statue and disapproved the plans for Coventry Cathedral. 
There would be much to be said for a Literary Advisory Commission 
inscriptions and some public documents, 


to consider public 


* * * * 

An entry in Monday’s Times recording the death of “the only 
surviving son of the late Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Wilson, of Tranby 
Croft, Hull,” strikes a suggestive note. The great Tranby Croft 
baccarat case is, I suppose, almost forgotten, but not quite. It was 


then Prince of Wales, was a guest of 
partner in a number of games of 
accused of cheating. The 
a cause célébre when the 
rice of Wales was 
It was one of Sir 
ith the universal 


in 1886 that King Edward VII, 

e Wilsons at Tranby Croft, and a 
which the guests was 
but 


10Nn, 


another of 


baccarat it 
became 


and the Prir 


. 
affair was hushed nab for a time, 
ug 


bro a libel ac 


accused guest 
among the witnesses who gave evidence in court 
Edward Cl Now, I believe, in line w 


Ses. 


arke’s great 


destiny of great aes Tranby Croft is a school for girls. 
* * 7 * 
A very serviceable suit is available—or might conceivably be 


the of it: 

suit made in Edinburgh—thgrt 
suit constantly until 
steadily until 1926, 
has it, and wears it 


vailable—coupon-free. Here is story 


In 1878 my Father had a tweed 
was four years before I was coun He wore the 
jeath in 1900. I inherited it, and wore it 
*n I passed it on to my boy James. He still 
the winter time when he is in the country.” 
was Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Arthur Murray, who quotes it 
published this week by 


ter was addressed 


‘he lett 
in his new book 
John Murray at 


writer 


» Colonel 


The 
in 1938 
“Ar ¢ hee 


ye 


Quarters ” 


9/- Information regarding the suit’s seventh and eighth de- 
cades will be welcome in due course. 
* * * * 
The Royal Commission on the Press, to which Governmen 
committed itself as long ago as last October. is getting started— 


rather not getting started—with a series of unimpressive jerks. The 


Prime Minister is always just going to be in a position to announce 
the composition of the commission ; it was going to be last week ; 
it was going to be this week ; now it may be next week; or then 


Press continues on its way with 


Meanwhile the 





iain it may not. 
considerable equanimity and considerable efficrenc 
* 7 * * 

I note the publication of two books on rheok \ know wha 
rheology is? +r do I. That is to say, neither did I. Not tha 
I really understand now, but “ the new science,” for so it is described 
in the advertisements of the book, deals, it seems (as the presumec 
derivation would indicate), with the flow of lquids, mol ne 
ind the like. There is quite a lot about rheology le advertis 
ments, but not a hint of w rheology is. Howe I n is made 
of a British Rheologists’ Club—concerned yd ie W re feast 
of reason and the flow of sou 
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HE more I try to follow the discussions o: foreign policy in 

Parliament and the Press and over the wireless, the more con- 
fused I become. It is a 
commonplace nowadays to begin any article on foreign policy by 
pointing out that the assumptions on which traditional British foreign 
policy rested from Pitt to Salisbury no longer apply ; that these 
assumptions no longer correspond to the facts; and that therefore 
the foreign policy which was based on these now out-of-date assump- 
tions is equally out of date. That seems sensible enough, and the 
logic is clear: find the new facts, base your assumptions on these 
facts, and then you have got your new foreign policy ready made, or 
at least definite and feasible alternative policies between which to 
choose. But it is precisely at this point that most people’s logic seems 
to break down. Instead of discussing the new facts on which a 
new policy must be based, they make a quick jump trom abandoning 
the old to enunciating the new policy, and the facts get left out. 


Up to a point there is some agreement. 


In nine cases out of ten, when people say: “Therefore, we must 
adopt a pro-Russian (or a pro-American) policy,” the suppressed 
premiss is not because of this and this fact, but because the speaker 
prefers Soviet Russia to the United States, o- the United States 
to Russia. 

Preferences are admirable reasons for cheering the Arsenal rather 
than Tottenham Hotspur at a cup-tie, but inadequate grounds for 
foreign policy. All of which makes me very distrustful when some- 
one recommends a policy on the grounds that it is the only one for 
a Socialist Government, or, mutatis mutandis, for a Christian 
country. Perhaps I am asking too much in looking for a foreign 
policy based on something more substantial than preference, on the 
more solid grounds of interest and fact. Yet the attempt seems 
The most useful question with which to begin is 
I suggest that 


worth making 
10 ask what we expect a foreign policy to provide 
the answer is: security against war (or i wal breaks out, against 
defeat) and security against being forced to lower our standard of 
living. In other words the two great rocts of British foreign policy 
are trade and defence. 

Take the question of trade first. More than any other nation 
in the world we are dependent on imports. We must import o1 
starve. So long as the balance of payments was in our favour, 
this was a problem which solved itself: we had the means to buy 
what and where we chose. The big new fact of which any foreign 
policy has now got to take account is that the balance of payments 
Hence the urgent ueed to expand our 
controls which have 


is very decidedly against us. 
export trade, and to control our 

nothing to do with Socialism but which are the simple reflection of 
Hence also the need to plan the whole 


imports 


our straitened circumstances. 
of our foreign trade, both exports and imports, in order to buy 
from countries prepared to take payment in goods we can export, 
to sell to countries able to pay in goods we need. 
and there is nothing particularly 
original about them), The 
first is that we must do everything in our power to conclude trade 


agreements with countries prepared to deal on these terms. The 


and in order 
Now if these facts are correct 
then two conclusions seem to follow 


we cannot afford to commit ourselves without reserve 
international free trade, which suited us very well 


second is that 
to a policy of 
when we were the dominant economic power of the 19th century 
and suits the United States for the same reason today, but which 
would destroy any hope we have of restoring the balance between 
exports and imports. In practical terms this means doing every- 
thing in our power to make ourselves less dependent upon the 
problematic continuation of American charity and good will, the 
ittached to which cut right across the sort of policy which 
There is no point 
But there 


conditions 

is essential in our present economic position. 
now in renewing the argument about the American loan. 
s very considerable point in getting out again the ,lans which must 
have been made in case the loan failed to pass through Congress, 
must have examined in great detail the possibilities of 
Has the Government 


itself 


plans which 
developing British trade with other countries. 
: it could, or has it allowed 


tis direction 


done as much 
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to be hypnotised by America’s economic strength and our immediate 
need of her help? For there is no future for Britain in becoming 
an econom< satellite of the United States. This view is not depen. 
dent on the argument that we are committed to a Socialist experi. 
ment in this country, nor even on the likelihood of a slump in 
America (though this of course only strengthens my case), It is 
based solely on what seem to me solid, incontrovertible economic 
facts which have nothing to do with party programmes or doctrinaire 
prejudice. 
. The other root of our foreign policy must be defence, or to Put 
it more broadly, security against war. The stock answer of Gove 
ment spokesmen is that our policy is one of support for UNO. Bur 
that does not take us very far. For, in fact, neither the Gov ernment 
nor anyone else believes that UNO offers, in the immediate future 
at least, a substitute for a national policy. So far, at any rate, the 
Security Council has been important more as a manoeuvring ground 
between rival national policies than as the focus of a real international 
policy. This is regrettable ; it ought not to be the case, but it js 
The really practical point about UNO is that in framing a national 
policy we should do nothing which will hamper or obstruct the 
possible future development of an effective international authority, 

What are the new facts to be taken into account in framing such 
a national policy? There are at least three. First, the changed 
character of modern warfare—bluntly, the improbability of Britain 
surviving an atomic war. Second, the impossibility of Britain re. 
maining neutral in any major war ; in fact, the likelihood of Britain 
being one of the main battlefields if a war should ever break out 
between Russia and the United States. Third, Britain’s lack of 
sufficient resources to provide for her own defence by herself. Isola- 
tion and the refusal to commit ourselves ‘n advance to anv obliga- 
uon are no longer feasible policies. 

Two proposals have been much canvassed: an 
alliance and a Federation of Western Europe 


Anglo-American 
A third proposal, for 
a European Federation, is so clearly dependent on agreement with 
Russia that it cannot be considered as an alternative to such agree- 
ment.) Neither of these proposals really stands up to examination, 
It is extremely doubtful if the Americans would ever agree to an 
exclusive and binding alliance with England ; if they did, it would 
only be on terms economically crippling to Britain ; and even when it 
was signed and sealed it is very doubtful if it would give us real 
security. On the contrary, it would be more likely to increase than 
to diminish the chances of a war between Russia and the West, a wat 
which the United States, but scarcely Britain, could hope to survive, 
My own preferences incline me to the second alternative, a Western 
Federation, but preference is not enough, and on all the facts sucha 
proposal is not practical politics today. The French Communists are 
quite powerful enough to exercise a veto, even if there were not the 
German problem to divide us from France. Moreover, a Westem 
bloc would only accentuate that division of Europe which bedevils 
all our plans for Europe’s settlement and recovery. 

No, look at it how you will, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that there is only one really practicable policy today: the re-creation 
of the Tripartite Alliance, and as the key to that some working agree- 
ment between Britain and Russia. The difficulties in the way are s0 
obvious that they are scarcely worth setting down. Yet every single 
problem in foreign affairs today—-China, Germany, the Middle East, 
Europe, the future of UNO—depends upon co-operation between the 
three Great Powers, and can be solved in no other way. The only 
alternative in fact is to do nothing and stick where we are now. We 
may have to accept that for the moment, though possibly something 
may come of the exchange of letters between Stalin and Bevin. But 
I believe it is an illusion, which the facts do not support, and perhaps 
a dangerous illusion, to suggest that there is any other way to a stable 
settlement of world problems and to our own security against war 
than by a renewed Three-Power Agreement. 

The difficulties in the way are often wrongly put. The real difficulty 
is not the Communist dictatorship in Russia and other Eastern Euro- 
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pean COUNLTIES, though there is nothing to be gained by telling oneself 
fairy-tales about life in Eastern Europe any more than about Spain 
or half the other countries in the world. Nor is the real difficulty 
Russia’s aggressive intentions, which I find difficult to credit in view 
of Russia’s own problems and weakness. The real crux of the matter 
js precisely that Russia’s weakness rather than her strength, the fear 
free co-operation with the West may undermine 


of her rulers tha 


their own régime, their misunderstanding of the West and their 
2d suspicion and distrust of evervthiug that is said or done. 
The fact is that we are up 


ly to be convinced neither 


exageci 
Dispu 
against men with closed minds, who are like 
by appeasement nor by threats, but only by the demonstration that 


about who began it are futile. 


heir interests as much as ours to renew and improve wartime 
co-operation. On that basis, but on no other, is there any chance of 
establishing an enduring settlement of the world’s problems and our 
own security. To parody Bismarck: In a world of Three Powers, 
try always to be @ trois. It may not be possible: but the 
s to believe there is any alternative to going on trying. 


FRANCE TODAY 


By HAMILTON W. KERR 


itis int 


we must 


illusion 


HEN, on November 23rd, 1944, General Leclerc’s armoured 

division made its swift lunge from Saverne to Strasbourg in 
order to capture the Alsatian capital by surprise, the proclamation 
which appeared on the walls of the city ended in the following 
words: “La France, et ses alliés, ne recommencera plus la faute 
dhier ; l"envahisseur ne reviendra pas.” This fear of the invader, 
and the fear that the Allies will repeat the mistakes of the inter-war 
years, preys upon the French mind today almost to the exclusion of 
every other problem. I have just returned fiom a lecture-tour in the 
principal centres of Alsace and Lorraine, and at each meeting my 
questioners always returned to the same subject, “ What do the Allies 
intend to do with Germany?” For this question links itself to every 
other problem, whether the problem be political, social or economic. 
It links itself not only to foreign policy, but to the future of the 
‘rench Empire, to the birth-rate, to the shortage of man-power, to 


the supply of coal and raw materials, to the economic recovery Of 


rself. 


France 


In face of her traditional enemy France seeks by every means in 


her power to recruit her strength—her military strength, her 
economic strength and her moral strength. Did not Clemenceau 
ynalyse the German problem in one sentence, “ There are 20,000,000 
Germans too many”? And this pre-occupation with the future ol 


From the military point of view, 
France lacks the essential modern defensive warfare, 
namely, space. The Russian armies could suffer great blows, retreat 
is of kilometres into the interior and repair their fortunes. 


Germany is surely understandable. 


element of 


— 
lo=] 
Cc 

— 


rance cannot yield one inch. “A single reverse at the sources 
of the Oise,” General de Gaulle wrote in his book, “and the Louvr:: 
is within gun-range.” And today, as you stand by the shattered 
bridge of Kehl, and look across the Rhine—only about half the 

ith of the Thames at Westminster—the old, old enemy seems 
terribly near. As one French friend remarked 10 me, after having 
paid tribute to the superb courage of the British people, “In 1940 
you were saved by two things. By the Channel and by radar. 
Without radar, even your Spitfires could not have beaten’ off the 
numerous-and massive assaults of the enemy.” 

Now, only two years after her rescue, France finds her path to 
and to renewed strength blocked by many obstacles. Of 
these, I name the three most formidable: shortage of manpower, 
shortage of coal and political instability. “The man-power shortage 
is acu The demands of security eat into her meagre reserves. She 
must maintain not only occupation forces in Germany, but she finds 
committed to war, on a large scale, in Indo-China. It is an 
Open secret that Algerian nationalists ere watching with intent eyes 
the course of events in the Far East. Any apparent weakening of 
French power will tempt them to further adventures in North Africa. 
The strain on the reserves of French man-power can well be 
ed by a visit to such garrison towns as Nancy, Belfort and 


recovery 


herself 


estimat 


Besancon, where large numbers of Moroccan troops can be seen 
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The soldiers of Metropolitan France are evidently in the Far East, 
Algeria and the French zone of Germany. 

And every- man not demanded by the armed forces is required by 
industry. If the German prisoners leave the French coal-mines, and 
are not immediately replaced by Poles or other foreign workers, the 
economic recovery of France stands in peril. For the supply of 
vital to France. Without coal the “Monnet” cannot 
materialise. That is why I never failed to be asked questions on Ruhr 
coal. The French feel most deeply injured by the temporary stop- 
page of coal exports from Germany, and very few have yet under- 
stood the reason. They suspect that we are trying to build up 
Germany once again as a great Power—as a shield against Russian 
ambitions, We cannot tell them too often that the temporary 
diversion of coal exports to the German steel foundries will permit 
the re-equipment of the Ruhr mines, and thus ultimately benefit 
France. 


coal is 





And the third obstacle to French revival is political instability. 
Nobody knows how long the Government of M. Ramadier will last, 
or what tensions will develop between the Communists and the other 
parties. Government by compromise cannot produce policies or 
results, and M. Blum’s brief tenure of power, with its two definite 
achievements—a lowering by § per cent. of all prices and the pre- 
liminary conversations on the English alliance—is remembered with 
gratitude. In her search for security, and for renewed national 
strength, France favours several policies. One instrument of her 
policy is her plan for the Ruhr. She hopes that international con- 
trol of the great Ruhr industries will deprive Germany of her 
arsenal. All parties seem to support this conception. In the C.G.T. 
Headquarters in Mulhouse, I spent a fascinating hour talking to 
Communists, Socialists and trade union leaders. One Communist 
said, “We must remove from power the great industrialists who 
served Hitler’s ambitions.” Another trade union leader observed, 
“I have just come back from a trade union conference in Baden- 


Baden. One and all these Germans, from the boss to the worker, 
are passionate nationalists. They have lost none of their pride or 
their ambition. They must be controlled.” Representatives of 


Right-wing opinion seemed to share this view. 

The second instrument of French policy is the projected British 
That is why any news or information about England 
Our resistance in 1940 commands 


illiance. 


never fails to excite interest. 


unbridled admiration, and many Frenchmen are inclined to believe 


that we possess some secret power which sustains our morale. They 
hope to learn the secret by careful study and sifting of evidence. 
Some attribute this power to an innate social discipline. One 


“A friend of mine was in England 
during t the things which impressed him most 
was the black line round the bath showing the permitted § inches. 
What wonderful people, he thought, who obey 
unobserved save by their own consciences!” I must say tl 
I heard this little story, I hoped that we had deserved the compli- 
ment, and that none of us had faltered on the path of duty. 

Our economic problems likewise interest the French, for is not 
As future allies, they 
wish to learn how we are trying to solve our difficulties. They seem 
interested in the future development of the British Empire. Public 
opinion of the Right and Centre is watching wth interest, and 
frankly with concern, developments in Egypt, India and Burma. 
This section of opinion France, as the second 
greatest empire in the world, faces the same problem as the British 
and the Dutch. These empires, severally or conjointly, find them- 
selves menaced with a rising tide of nationalism in Africa, the Middle 
East and the Far East. Many Frenchmen still believe that we 
played them a dirty trick in Syria, and there is no use denying that 
bitterness still lingers. They are also suspicious of the new Anglo- 
American oil agreement. Rightly or wrongly, they claim that they 
should have been consulted, and they seem to fear that their interests 
will be affected. But, above all, they seem to desire a common 
imperial policy. Impressed by the success of the British Common- 
wealth idea, they have themselves evolved the conception of the 
“T’Union Frangaise,” in which representatives of the various parts 
will sit together in a “Council of the French.” But, of the two 
empires, they frankly confess that the British is best equipped to 


questioner observed to me: 


he war, and one of 


h “ecritiat n 
such regulations, 
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economic power the basis of military power. 


recognises that 
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resist external and internal pressures. The British Commonwealth 
possesses the advantage, in such Dominions as Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and to a lesser extent in South Africa, of populations 


of Bri a certain hard core even if other 
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tish stock, which preserve 


portions of the empire fall away. The French Empire does not 
possess this hard core to the same extent. Although Algeria ranks 
as part of Metropolitan France, its population is largely North 
African d the other parts of the French Empire are almost entirely 





native stock 


peoples of 


I am told on good authority that the Communist Party, for the 
Federal Union of the Empire, but if France 


Western 


most part, support the 
should ever join any form of organisation resembling a 


encourage the 





vely oppose federation, and 
to seek independence. It is interesting to note that 
ts in the various parts of the Empire, except in 


enjov little following, have all given their moral 





malists in Indo-China 
military, political, 
efforts 


failure 


briefly outlined 
social t the Fourth Republic 
to rebuild the national life of And 
of these efforts, so Frenchmen believe, hangs upon the correct Allied 
the men of Alsace look across the Rhine, at 


problems I have 


and economic—confron in its 


France the success oO! 
plan for Germany. As 
the flat plain, at the shattered homes, they wonder what thoughts 
pass through the minds of those silent and sullen German people. 
Have they surrendered their ambitions, or do they yearn for revenge? 
The French are desperately anxious for their future English allies 
to understand their point of view. Of their admiration for England, 
no doubt exists. 


THE PLIGHT OF INDUSTRY—I 


By GRAHAM WATSON 
CONTRIBUTORY, if not the principal, cause of the serious 


A economic position faces Britain today is the fact that 


the industrialist and the are virtually unrepresented 
both in the ranks of 
Press 


which 
manufacturer 


la 


and in the columns of the 
that the country is being run industrially by 


the intellectual and the don is abundantly confirmed by 


the Government 





even a superficial survey—such as I have recently undertaken—of 











the problems facing the men who actually produce the goods. The 
solution which looks so fool-proof when put on paper by the planner 
anc e econon 1 Lond 3 Oxford all too often bears no rela- 
tion to the problem when it is the turn of the man on the spot to 
t e and erpre e re f ac The man 
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by the Government. A wholesale provision merchant repeated what 
he had been told by an American broker. “ Dealing with your 
Government is a piece of cake. No individual packer has the capacity 
to supply more than a very small proportion of your order. So 
we don’t cut each other’s throats by submitting competitive tenders 
as we used to do with the individual small contractor. We gang 
up together and agree on the flat rate we'll charge.” No one can 
pretend that, whatever its other advantages, this country obtains 
through bulk-buying the best terms possible. 

In 


plaint. 


interview after interview I was met with the same sort of com- 


“Why don’t they stop sniping at the 





boss class? We're not 
“ All this paper is just a 
Already the Coal Board is 
duplicating positions and organisations.” “We're being run by trade 
unionists, economists and dons. There’s not a genuine industrialist 
“Why won’t they let us get on with the job?” 


OUT tO 


our own livelihood.” 
bovs ° 


sabotage 


method of ‘finding jobs for the 


in the Cabinet.” 
It is, indeed, apparent that, even with the goodwill that is so 
conspicuously lacking, the job they want to get on with would still 
be formidably difficult. There are three principal problems to be 
faced, and they can be simply classified as (1) Materials, (2) Prices, 
3) Labour. The supply of materials, raw and manufactured, is 
steadily worse1.ing The position of coal and steel needs no em- 
phasising, but the results of the shortage are having a paralysing 
effect throughout industry. One ship-builder is working the guar- 
anteed week, so even when he closes his yards through lack of coal— 
he has unfulfilled orders for two years—he has still to face a normal 
wage-bill. The effect of that on the overall price of production is 
obvious, and his chances of competing for long on an open overseas 
market correspondingly less. In fact the price of a ship has increased 
100 per cent. on 1938 prices. Owners, therefore, who lost their ships 
during the war and who are paid compensation at pre-war rates are 
now in the position of having to replace them at prices double their 
original value. This means that their earning capacity per week 
when they are eventually commissioned has also to be doubled 
A senior civil servant told me that new factories which had been 
erected at his instigation to cure black spots in unemployment were 
frequently closed within a week of opening on account of lack of 
raw materials. A certain manufacturer said that he had recently re- 
turned from abroad with orders for £62,000 worth of goods to be 
delivered by a certain date He had applied for the various permits 
for raw materials, but their delivery had been delayed beyond the 
promised date of completion. The order was cancelled and placed 
in America, where immediate delivery was guaranteed. “ There is 
a real and very genuine shortage of nearly all raw materials,” he 
said. “It is made 100 per cent. more acute by the incompetent 
bungling of inexperienced civil or uncivil servants.” It is true that 
the director of a large drapery business anticipates that the volume of 
merchandise available in the shops this year will show an increase 
of 45 per cent. on 1946. But the amount of consumer goods appear- 
ing in the shops is a totally unreliable index to the availability of raw 
al reaching the heavy Furthermore, as he was 
pains to point out, there is generally a noticeable gap between Govern- 


industries. 











r r 
ment anticipation and fulfilment. And the quality of consumer goods 
ough improving slowly, still lags far behind pre-war standards 
A large proportion of the articles now reaching the shops are sul 
what the public want nor, and this shows a change on the war 
years, what they will buy. There is a growth discrimination, and 
den for the cheap and shoddy is abating 
Prices are still steadily moving upward in pace with the recent 
greed wage-increases. Although it may be true that the cost-ol- 
ng index has advanced by only a relatively small amount as 4 
r t of subsidies and pegged prices, the overall increase on the price 
v materials for goods selling on the overseas market is approxi- 
tely 100 per cent. above 1938 figures. But this in itself is a com- 
pletely unreal guide. In order to arrive at the proper cost of a man’s 
wages it is mecessary to add to his normal wage-packet a correct 
proportion of the cost to the country of Government subsidies of 





od—some {400,000,000 a year. The position in this respect was 
fairly ymmarised for me by a manufacturer who sells widely on 
e overseas market. “ All the raw material for my article has to be 
| ed from abroad. The bulk of it is paid for in hard currency 
Ihe new machines with which I have re-equipped my factory came 
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fom America and were paid for in dollars. I process the raw 
By far the largest individual 


material and export the finished article. 
In order to offer 


account is my wage bill 
American 
If I added to my wage bill the pro- 


tion that each man should really carry to pay for the 


charge against my expense 
a competitive with 


rofit is trimmed to the bone 


price manulacturers my margin 


cost 





r 


which is an indirect way of paying wages, although 
nobody seems to realise it—that would almost dis- 
appear. Is it, under these circumstances, actually true that I am 
helping to build up any real export balance for the country?” When 


our exports are 


subsidised food 


margin of profit 


is remembered that a very large 
paid for in soft currency it is probably a question that only a trained 
, with real confidence. Quite certainly our 
chances of competing with America in a free market are negligible 
if costs continue to mount in keeping with the general reduction in 
the hours of work per week and the overall increase in wages 

The last of the principal problems that face the industrialist is 
the vital one of his relationship with labour. Absenteeism, lack of 
incentive, full employment, dropping output, these and kindred 
as they have a critically important 

I shall try to deai with them more 


proportion of 


economist would answer 


questions require examination, 


earing on our economic future. 


fully in an article next week. 


SELF-GOVERNING JAMAICA 


By L. D. GAMMANS, M.P. 
AMAICA to a visitor from austere, sunless England seems a 
happy land of pre-war plenty. The shops are full of everything 


"Pr 
n hams to nylon stockings ; there is no rationing of food, clothes 
f petrol. The English visitor realises that austerity at home is 
due not only to world shortages but also to the fact that we cannot 
ford to import most of the luxuries and many of the necessit 


Christmas 
wed by 


re al ting to enjoy 
bathe in the sea at Montego Bay f 


ind cream is like escaping from prison, especially after 


with a 


wwberries 








g to the B.B.C. news bulletin with its drearv s f lorry- 

d kes, ccal shortages and the hin a8 f j 
stions dem e Jamaica ie fear of the rem 

il Preference and the cal political situation embodied 





The Imperial 
quite clear and 


personality of Mr. Bustamente. 
eems to the average Jamaican 





simple. Unless Jamaica and the other British West Indian islands, 





be assured of selling at a reasonable price their sugat 


trus, rum and cigars in Great Britain, which is the only market 








which they can rely, then their whole economic structure, and 
standard of living of their people, crashes to the ground 
All sections of public opinion are united on the issue. Mr. Busta- 
m he leader of the Jamaican Labour Party, which holds 
whelming majority in the Jamaican legislature, stated 
rston, “Every British subject should revolt at the threat & 
remove Imperial Preference.” 
There is a further aspect of this question which has caused 
resentment It is that Imperial Preference was allowed 
become an issue in the American Loan negotiations without any 


Colonies which would be affected by its possible 
talking about co-opera- 


rence to the 
V il It 


the Colonies and granting constitutions of self-government 


is no use the British Government 


decisions affecting the welfare of the Colonial peoples are to be 
lade behind their backs 
The political situation is interesting not only from the point 


ew of Jamaica itself but also from the effect which this experim 


self-government must have on other parts of the Colonial Emp 


Oliver St 


Jamaica 
» the 


bold uinley took in 


step which M1 


tainly a 
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political theories, but is anxious to produce the largest possible 


national income for Jamaica and then see that his followers get as b 











y 
a share of it as th raft ; . n he r - 
nare OF il as ile lalliCc Willi § So iOng aS ne i$ C nvinced 
anit 4 x } 
capita produc ese Suits he is not wasting his time 
rr energi actica schemes of national 1 as if 
sn Bri n nh moveme I ad 1 g uf W 1 
aoc naire T He la ne tuture olf Jamaica 5 
in the British Commonwealth wants to make the present con- 
tution work before leaping in the dark 
"The Janne’ Tar nal ret _ ¢ th 7 
Ihe People’s National Party, on the other for a 
doctrinaire Socialism with its uncritical belief in all the 





of State control and owners 
Marxian ) 
British connection. Socially 


the »] > 
nemseives 


One wing would go further t 





Communism, favours a complete severance of the 
the P.N.P. attracts those who consider 
better educated, and who would presumably hope to 
participate in the dictatorship of the would 


intelligentsia which 





probably ensue if some of the more extreme theories were put into 
practice 


It is, however, the personality of Mr. Bustamente which dominates 
the situation A mixture of Irish, Arawaki Indian and Negro 
Mr. Bustamente is a first-class platform born 
of men. As he drives round the island and through the streets 

t Buick car w 


~ Kingston in his huge 
crowds 


with undoubted respect and affection. 


leader 





rush out to greet “the Chief 


which everyone recognises, 


The weakness 





Labour Party is that Mr. Bustamente so d ates it with his 
personality that it is difficult to imagine what would happen 1e 
party without him. 
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Rather surprisingly proposals for the Federation British West 
Indian islands do not seem to be making verv spectacular progress 
At present th are eight separate ad strations i il popula- 
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interests will be created and a federation would be more difficult to 
achieve later on than it should be now. 
But the self-government is 


auspices. 


starting under good 


There is 


experiment in 
Jamaica has no religious or racial minorities. 
no colour bar, The island has a diversified 
economy, with its sugar, rum, bananas, citrus, coffee and tobacco, 
its dairy and cattle and its growing tourist trade. Perhaps its chief 
political asset is that all sections of the community, including the 
sceptics, wish the experiment well and are prepared to co-operate. 


CRICKET AND CRITICS 


By BASSET SCOTT 
ae of us who are interested in cricket are reading a good 


either social or economic 


deal nowadays of what cricket correspondents in Australia have 
to tell us of happenings there, and what we read does not always 
leave a pleasant taste in the mouth. We are told of bad captaincy, 
of bad umpiring, of a batsman rubbing his stomach when a ball has 
hit him on the pads, of indulgences off the field which are detrimental 
to fitness. We are entitled to ask: Is it really part of a critic’s duty 
to report and comment on such occurrences? 

For many years now it has been the policy of certain newspapers 
to lay stress on the sensational and on the personal. When, as some- 
times on the cricket-field, something happens which combines these 
two qualities, the correspondent of such a paper is at once on the 
horns of a dilemma; either he must shirk the very task he is paid 
to do or he must give to the incident a disproportionate—at times 
even fictitious—value in his narrative. As he has already pledged a 
considerable portion of his space to his conviction that the achieve- 
ment of the most trivial “ record ” must be mentioned and no player’s 
name cited without the addition of his Christian or nickname, the 
amount available for the performance of his real business is often 
much reduced. 

The critic’s real business is to describe and comment on the state 
of the wicket, the weather conditions obtaining, and those incidents 
of batting, bowling and fielding which make up the day’s play. When 
these he is entering a danger zone in which the 


he goes outside 


expression of his opinions has probably little value and may do harm 
to the game as a whole. Criticism of captaincy ig a good example 
from the danger zone. The time for it—if ever such criticism 1s 
desirable in print—is at the end of the tour or of the season. Con- 
temporary adverse criticism, besides requiring a command of tact 
nd psychological insight possessed by few, is manifestly untair to 
its defenceless victim and likely to be pernicious in effec the 
side he leads. 
All questions of ethics come within the danger zone. ( 

a kindly game, and its chroniclers, as a race, are kindly men. They 
know that for a hundred spectators of a first-class match re are 
2 thousand whose knowledge and judge ut of e play must be 
derived from a newspaper account. Theirs, therefore, is a ¢ ler- 
ible responsibility, and it is neither surprising nor reg ble th 
they should feel inclined to temper justice with mercy. The good 


critic, moreover, though he is rightly prepared to trust his own 
ment, is further influenced by the knowledge that that judgement ts 


a certain diffidence of statement. He 


judge- 


fallible. This inclines him to 


is much more likely to say, “ It did look as if Jones might have been 
tried with advantage” than, “The omission to puf in Jones was 
inexplicable Which amounts really to a wise admission that the 


captain of the fielding side probably knows best 
Now it is a remarkable 


question of ethics crops up, our usually kindly critic is almost always 


ind disconcerting fact that, the moment a 


ready to turn himself into a combination of jury and judge, and with 
sumption of almost Papal infallibility to put on the black cap. The 

fact is remarkable because, as a rule, no problem is so full of pitfalls 
and so difficult of immediate solution as that into which a question 
of ¢ I ud it 18 ¢ ng be € it on cn pe ( y 
t le critic's verd nj ince. No man deeply 
ad I ed b reading in pl } \ bowled i pl ing back 
\ | an ) be deeply dist ed by read hat 

‘ ‘ \ ! ¢ n n w polite he 
verdict is exp! j evel ged. His « mifort is gr y 
creased knowledge lat ( a I ders will w out 
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thought accept and discuss that verdict. He can almost hear the tak 
in the smoking-room and bar: “ See what that dirty dog Blank did 
yesterday? Pretty rotten, wasn’t it? Sort of thing that ruins the 
game, you know.” 

When we remember that from such condemnation there js no 
Court of Appeal, it does not seem unreasonable to ask the critic to 
suspend his judgement on ethical points, or even to withhold it 
altogether. I do not think he could be accused of shirking his duty 
were he to state the facts and leave the reader to form his own 
judgement thereon. But if the critic feels a necessity to pass judge. 
ment let him be at any rate sure of his ground. There is one test 
of an ethical question which is, I believe, pretty well infallible 
Re-state your problem in a different context ; do this, if necessary, 
three or four times. If your original verdict survives every change 
it is almost certainly the mght one. But you will be surprised, ] 
fancy, to find how often the change of setting produces a change of 
verdict. 

I cannot illustrate my meaning better than by a story told by that 
prince of critics, the late Philip Trevor. He was captaining an 
Incogniti team against a certain famous public school. Late in the 
afternoon two of the boys were well set and scoring fast. The sun 
had sunk low, and some people evidently thought Trevor had done 
the same when he put himself on to bowl high-tossed lobs with th 
dazzling rays at his back. Afterwards the school professional 
respectfully voiced the opinion of these people. It wasn’t, said he, 
a thing you could argue about, but he felt it wasn’t “ playing the 
game.” ‘Trevor was rather upset by this, but the next morning the 
pro. effectively relieved the discomfort he had caused. Discussing 
with him an innings played the evening before by one of the boys, 
Trevor made the criticism that the boy had hit out from one end 
with excessive recklessness. Oh no, replied the pro., he hadn’t really 
been reckless ; it was well known that with the sun in that position 
on that ground it was almost impossible for an outfield facing it to 

high catch! In other words, when the pro.’s two judge- 
ments were brought together they would read as follows: It is unfair 
for the bowler to use the sun tactically against the batsman, byt 


perfectly fais 


judge a 


and rather clever) for the batsman to use it tactically 
against the bowler. 
Now this absurdity 


mind, but it was the result of his accepting his 


was not the result of any bias in the pros 


immediate mental 
reaction to Trevor’s tactical move as good and sufficient ground for 
Had he 1 


i 1! 4 10 
lOLLOWING 


mmediate condemnation. e-stated the problem consciously 


unconsciously—he could not 
his verdicts must be wrong. 
Nine men out of ten thus decide an ethical question by their imme- 


he did the morning 


have failed to see that one or other of 


diate reaction to its occurrence, yet no kind of question is more 
deserving of strict and logical examination 

rhe inclination is not always to condemn It is curious, for 

tance, how generally—despite official disapproval—the morality 
of the shouted appeal to the umpires is accepied. The special corres- 
pondent of a great newspaper once referred to a new wicket-keeper 
iS Possessing at any rate the qualification of a loud voice. No doubt 
a jest was intended, but it was a jest that condoned unfairness. 


Probably no first-class umpire is ever influenced in the slightest 


degree by the shouted or the general appeal, but the same 


far from true of those who officiate 


s very 


humbler circumstances where 


the manners and practices of county players are naturally taken as 


“good enough for us.” 
The same newspaper lent its great authority 
aptain—a notably 


moment instructed or permitted his bowlers to give away eight runs 


to the condemnation 


fine sport who at a critical 


of a county c sman 
obtain immediate use 


terms, 


by bowling wides to the boundary) in order to 
ball. The 


did the important thing ; it left the 


of the condemnation was not couched in severe 


reader in no doubt 


in the writer’s opinion the captain had been guilty of an unsy 











ACLIOI I do not know, but I should not be surprised to learn that 
y ritics had given a similar verdict. 

let us examine this incident according to our formula of 

re men The last few men of a batting side must get out 

k ii—owing to considerations of time—their side is to have 4 

chance of victory. Now wi would be the attitude of this critic 

to the action of these men in practically throwing away their ckets 
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for tactical reasons? Is it not certain that so far from condemning 
it as unsporting he would praise it as unse.fish? Or supposing the 
innings is declared closed, as happens every day? Is not the declara- 
tion merely a technical and convenient method, legalised and 
approved, of giving away wickets? : ; 

Again, then, we are left with a decidedly curious conclusion: It 
is right and commendable to give away wickets ; it is wrong and 
ursporting to give away runs. Is it not a fair inference that ethical 
questions are better left undiscussed—at any rate in print? 


GREECE AND ITALY 


By DEREK PATMORE 
ie growing rapprochement between Greece and Italy is one 


of the few encouraging portents in an otherwise troubled Euro- 
pean scene. It is all the more remarkable when She considers that 
Greece suffered grievously at Fascist Italy’s hands during the recent 
world war. But the Greeks have always been generous by nature, 
and there is little rancour in their characters. Even after the disas- 
trous Anatolian campaign which followed the first world war it was 
possible for the great Greek liberal leader, Venizelos, to make a 
pact of friendship with the victorious Turkish patriot, Kemal Ataturk, 
and to agree upon one of the largest transfers of populations affected 
in modern t.mes. 

Today the majority of the Greek people want to renew the former 
traditional friendship with neighbouring Italy. There have been 
many exchanges of views on this subject between the Greek and 
Italian Governments, and both in Athens and Rome it is felt in 
official circles that such a rapprochement would be of mutual benefit. 
Apart from political considerations, there are many economic reasons 
why a closer friendship between Greece and Italy could help both 
countries ai the present moment. Italy, despite her defeat, still has 
her heavy industries in the north, and the Greeks need industrial 
equipment and machinery badly. The Greeks also require Italian 
silk goods and glass. On the other side, Greece as a victorious Power 
has considerable exchange facilities abroad, and her business men 
are in a position to buy Italian goods should a commercial agreement 
be arranged. 


However, it is the new alignment of the world political powers 


which is influencing the growing desire of Greece and Italy to 
forget past hatreds and tighten the links that used to unite them. 
Both Greece and Italy are Mediterranean powers with strategic 


positions which could be of vital importance to any belligerent in 
At the same time, they depend on Anglo- 
for their final rehabilitation. Signor de 
Gasperi has returned from Washington with the promise of 
substantial aid and the hope of increased American 
coal The Greek Government is also hopeful of 
obtaining an important American aid for rehabilitation the 
Greek Premier, M. ‘Tsaldaris, paid his recent visit to the American 
Should both Greece and Italy receive American support 
it will greatly aid the economic relations between the two nations. 
But although the Italian Peace Treaty is in process of being signed 
and both countries desire a rapprochement, there are still a number 
of problems to be overcome before it can be an appreciable factor 


another world conflict. 
Saxon financial support 


economic 
supplies. 


since 


capital 


in Mediterranean politics. 

The main stumbling block is the question of Italian reparations 
to Greece. When the Greek delegation to the Allied Reparations 
Commission was asked to present its final claim against Italy, the 
chief Greek delegate, M. Jean Politis, presented the enormous bill 
of $2,000,090,000. In presenting these claims, which represented 
estimated damage, destruction of factories and property, dislocation 


f 


of transport, etc., caused by Fascist Italian aggression and the en- 


su.ng occupation, M. Politis emphasised that “the Greek people 
are neither vindictive nor enviou We have no objection whatsoever 
to any alleviation of the countries responsible for the destruction 
caused, if it can be obtained otherwise than at our own expense 
What we ask is that our case be considered before that of the 
aggressors, and that the treaties intended to redress the evils of 
aggression do not degenerate into a mere condemnation of the 


Victim ™ 
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During the same session of the Allied Reparations Commission, 
M. Politis, replying to the suggestion of the Soviet delegate, M. 
Vishinsky, that the Soviet Union claim of $100,000,000 from Italy 
represented: only a twentieth part of the damage suffered by the 
Soviet Union as the result of Italy’s participation in the aggression 
against U.S.S.R., pointed our that the Greek claim was so much 
larger because of the following facts: (1) Italy employed for her act 
of war and aggression against Greece a military force which, at the 
critical moment of the struggle, reached the figure of 500,000 men. 
(2) The Italian campaign against Greece lasted approximately one 
year longer than the Italian forces’ campaign against the Soviet 
Union. (3) Even after the Italian Armistice a contingent of 50,000 
Italians—impenitent Fascists—repudiated the capitulation and join- 
ing forces with the Germans continued their work of devastation 
in Greece. 

In presenting these claims Greece had little hope that they would 
all be met. Today the Greek people have seen how the Greek 
territorial claims for the Northern Epirus and against Bulgaria were 
dropped at the Paris Peace Conference. But they still expect a con- 
siderable sum from Italy when the Italian Peace Treaty is published. 
Greek Government circles in Athens are now resigned to receiving 
much less than was expected, but the finally published figures of 
Italian reparations to Greece will probably disappoint the Greek 
people and cause a mood of momentary bitterness. On the other 
side, the Italian people are already registering open discontent with 
their own peace-treaty terms. Still, whatever the momentary feelings 
and moods of the Italian and Greek peoples, there is no doubt that 
both Rome and Athens desire a rapprochement. 

A special Italian envoy, Count Guidotti, with diplomatic status, 
has been working in Athens since last summer preparing the way, 
and when I saw him in the Greek capital he said he was extremely 
satisfied with hit talks with various members of the present Greek 
Government. Count Guidotti told me that M. Tsaldaris was an 
open advocate of the rapprochement ; and that during his (Count 
Guidotti’s) travels round the Greek countryside he had found 
practically no bitterness against the Italians. Rather, the Greek 
peasants had gone out of their way to be friendly and had often 
remarked to the Count that, as both Italy and Greece were Mediter- 
ranean countries and neighbours, it was their duty to be 
co-operative. 

The coming months will show whether the present efforts 
of both Rome and Athens will bring permanent results. Mean- 
while, it is encouraging to record that the twonations who first 
showed Europe how to be civilised should again be giving us a 
lesson in tolerance and realistic politics. The basic negotiations have 
already taken place. All well-wishers for European peace must now 
hope that the means will be found whereby Greece and Italy can 
finally settle their outstanding and often small grievances and renew 
the traditional friendship and the fundamental sympathy that has 
always existed between these two gifted Mediterranean peoples. 


also 


AFTER A DEATH 
Now winter-colourless my days go, 


With the undazzled evenness of snow 


That hides the lilting rose-tree and the laughing house, 
Whose minstrel roofs were hung with wild green boughs 


That crowned the singing head, the sleeping lover. 
Silence now as of snow. Those hours are over. 


My days make no shadow ; they are a white 
Nothing. They are naked as the snow’s light. 


Today those bodies turn to fire or snow 
Unblest as widowed trees our days will go; 


Waiting, until slow time may curve again, 
Touching our glassy boughs, stinging our roots with rain 
[sopeL CUMMING 
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COMMENT 





By HAROLD NICOLSON 


T is prudent to treat collectors delicately, since they are sensitive 
] folk. When I ventured last summer to question the value of the 
contribution made by philatelists to human society, I aroused a storm 
of obloguy which did not subside until I had fied the country and 
placed the Channel between myself and ‘the outraged community of 
stamp-lovers. It is indeed difficult to understaid why collectors 
should be so touchy about their tastes. I happen myself 
to like politics, books, architecture, history, pictures, gardening, 
chaffinches and lots of very expensive port. But I do not expect 
other people to share all, or any, of these tastes. Nor do I feel 
personally affronted if someone tells me that he loathes port wine. 
Collectors possess little of this humane tolerance ; they feel them- 
selves to be a minority, and they are not at all sure that they are 
not a persecuted minority. Observe the wince of pain which darts 
across their faces if an outsider ventures to intrude rough fingers into 
their peculiar delights ; observe also how, when they meet a fellow- 
collector, they hurry into confederate conclave, oblivious of the earth 
around them, crooning necromancies together with sparkling eyes. 
Since surely, among the many careless phrases which we use, one 
of the most meaningless is the phrase “ the collector’s instinct.” An 
a natural or spontaneous 


“ 


instinct, according to the dictionary, is 
tendency or inclination.” But the sad cbsession which afflicts collec- 
tors is only questionably natural and quite certainly not spontaneous. 
It is not an instinct at all ; it is a slow, and perhaps even contagious, 
disease. It is a malady which creeps gradually upon the system, 
infecting the glands and the arteries, and eventually envenoming the 
That is why, I suppose, collectors are so touchy about 
themselves. Both touchy and defiant, even as kleptomaniacs or those 


who indulge in heroin or cocaine 


brain itself, 


* + . * 

The very real sympathy which I feel for those who are afflicted 
with obsessive mania induces me therefore to treat all collectors with 
kindliness and that respect which is due to every form of human 
This does not mean that I am not startled by the schizo- 
The other evening, for 


frailty 
phrenic symptoms which they display. 
instance, Miss Edith Craig discoursed shamelessly upon the wireless 
ybout the particular form of mania with which it seems she has for 
vears been afflicted. Miss Craig is a woman for whom I have the 
deepest respect ; she is a woman of strong character and high intellec- 
tual qualities ; she is the finest type of artist, namely one who not 
only possesses high standards herself but inspires othe: artists with 
a similar sense of values. And what is it that Miss Craig, the 
inheritor of so much charm and genius, has collected all these years? 
She has collected the brass ornaments which one hangs on horses 
Miss Craig, so far as I know, is no inveterate horse-lover ; she has 
It is not the horses which she loves 
symbols which they wear. What 


nstinct ” can it have been which led Miss Craig to diverge from 


never been a dray-man’s mate. 
so much, but the gauds or 
the broad pathways of dramatic art in order to clutter up her life 
with the brass ornaments of cart-horses? When she spoke of those 
rnaments which were made by hand she flung into her voice that 
deep aesthetic reverence with which one refers to the Divina Com- 
media: when she spoke of the brass-ware which was turned out by 
machinery her voice assumed the ringing accents of scorn. It can 
have been no instinct which suborned Miss Craig to collect the 
ornaments of horses ; it can only have been some insidious malady. 
It was almost with defiance that to a listening world she proclaimed 
her vice. 
. * 7 * 

Then there is the sad, the almost tragic, case of Mr. Michael 
Sadleir. I have known Mr. Sadleir since his youth ; he has been 
my publisher for twenty years; he will always be my publisher. 
When year after year I have visited him in his office I have observed 
an ever increasing array of Victorian yellow-backs upon his shelves. 
I have made no comment upon this sad collection, even as no 
gentleman would exclaim aloud if he observed a hypodermic syringe 
upon the dressing table of a friend. But when Mr. Michael Sadleir 
and Mr. John Carter (a fellow addict) get together, they croon. Mr. 


Jennings croons, Mr. John Sparrow croons ; the crooning of bibilio- 
philes emits a distinctive note. Is the irritation which the peculiay 
sound arouses in me due merely to the fact that one is mortified by 
discovering a whole area of scholarship or enjoyment from which one 
is temperamentally barred? Or is that I really believe such obses. 
sions are unworthy of man’s unconquerable mind? Nobody can 
really love a yellow-back ; all that they love is knowing more about 
yellow-backs than other people, or possessing a yellow-back which 
Mr. Carter or (mutatis mutandis) Mr. Sadleir does not possess. Is 
this an unfair conclusion? Perhaps it is Anyhow it was in a mood 
of hostility that I visited this week the exhibition of Victorian Fiction 
which Mr. Catter and Mr. Sadleir, Arcadians both, have organised 
in the pleasant premises of the National Book League at No, 7 
Albemarle Street. The snow outside was whirling turbulently ; the 
galoshes of previous visitors had left little hoof-marks of snow in 
the hall ; it was warm inside. My attention was first drawn to the 
drop-scene which the “ learned and ingenious ” Mr. Osbert Lancaster 
had designed. I was pleased by this drop-scene ; it gave to the ex- 
hibition a human touch ; it suggested that the bibliophiles did not take 
themselves quite so seriously as all that. My resentment melted in 
the warmth of such a welcome ; I examined the exhibits in a recep- 


tive mood. 
* * * - 


In the two-decker introduction to the admirable catalogue Mr. 
Sadleir says nice things about Mr. Carter and Mr. Carter says even 
nicer things about Mr. Sadleir. Had it not been, says Mr. Carter, for 
“the devotion and discriminating skill of a single collector, Mr. 
Michael Sadleir,” it would not have Leen possible to display such 
a collection “almost all of it in a brilliant state of preservation.” 
The epithet “ brilliant” is doubtless a comparative term, but I must 
admit that the interest of this exhibition far transcends a merely 
specialist interest. No person who has any concern with the relation 
between literature and the public can fail to be stimulated and im- 
pressed. Here is something more important than an assemblage 
of forgotten first editions ; one has in front of one, in concise shape, 
the summarised history of English book-production from 1837 t 
1901. In 1836, for instance, Messrs. Chapman and Hall thought it 
would be a good idea to produce a part-issue of sporting plates. 
They commissioned Robert Seymour to design the plates and then 
invited an obscure journalist of the name of Charles Dickens to 
add the letterpress. The first number of the “ Posthumous Papers 
of the Pickwick Club” was not a commercial success. Thereafter 
Robert Seymour died and Dickens became more interested in the 
character of Sam Weller than he ever had been in the sporting 
episodes which he had been commissioned to write. The public 
shared this interest and Pickwick was born and thrived. “ The 
success of that letterpress,” writes Mr. Carter, “ changed the whole 
status of the part-issue for the next fifty years.” Similarly one can 
trace in this exhibition the fluctuations of supply and demand and 
the curious adjustments betweer the publishers and the libraries, 
between the book-sellers and the reading public. One learns much. 


= * * * 


“he ordinary layman, who knows little about original boards, 
will be fascinated to observe how the taste in book production 
changed suddenly from 1885 onwards. It seems incredible to us 
that an artist such as George du Maurier could have allowed his 
illustrations to Florence Montgomery’s Misunderstood to appear 
in so ghastly a form; it is strange that Meredith, as late as 1876, 
could have permitted Beauchamp’s Career to carry such ungainly 
lettering upon the spine. The yellow-backs, which we only find 
today in the gun-rooms or billiard-rooms of the largest country 
houses, were gay enough. But the ordinary volumes were drab and 
green and brown. Gradually the illustrators, such as Walter Crane 
and Hugh Thomson, exerted their influence. And then come the 
‘eighties and such books as Routledge’s two volumes of Lord Lytton’s 
The Parisians. If the collector’s instinct can produce an exhibition 
such as this I withdraw all the hard things that I have said. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 


A play by S. N. Behrman based on a story by Somerse! 
(Aldwych.) 

JANE was, originally, a frump, a comfortably amorphous widow 
knitting tea-cosies by her Liverpool fireside. But she had a kind of 
inner gaiety which endeared her to people, and a directness of 
approach which made her conversation amusing. She also had 
plenty of money. Late in life she decided to marry again. She chose 
a voung man half her own age and, modishly re-upholstered by him, 
took London society by storm. After a year she decided on another 
change: she wanted to marry, en troisiémes noces, somebody of her 
own age. Lord Frobisher, a newspaper-proprietor and a man very 
much about town, became her quarry, and in the end, of course, 
she got him. 

It is a slight and, to say the least of it, an improbable story, and 

it is eked out with a palpably irrelevant sub-plot. That the whole 
thing succeeds admirably as entertainment reflects the greatest pos- 
sible credit on the players; nor must Mr. Behrman’s achievement 
be underestimated, for besides confecting this trifle with much skill 
and some wit, he has managed to retain, in the character of Jane, 
that grain of inner truth which earned her a place in the distinguished 
gallery of Mr. Maugham’s short stories. 
" She is played by Miss Yvonne Arnaud, who can seldom have done 
anything better; it is a superb bit of comic acting. Some of her 
lines are good ones, others are just lines ; she makes them all seem 
brilliantly, irresistibly funny. Jane is in some ways an extravagant 
creation, a far-fetched peg on which to hang a plot; Miss Arnaud 
presents her with quiet logic and puts characterisation so firmly before 
clowning that an essentially artificial comedy acquires—under the 
counter, as it were—warmth and depth. Mr. Ronald Squire presents 
a pastiche of Mr. Maugham with triumphant suavity and is very 
funnv indeed ; and Mr. Charles Victor, as the libertine lord from 
Fleet Street, gives a first-class performance. This play has no 
message and no morals, let alone moral; it does not reflect con- 
temporary life, it contains no reference to Existentialism or the 
wtomic age, it has no possible importance. But it is extremely 
PETER FLEMING. 


« Jane.”” 
Maugham. 


amusing 

THE CINEMA 
‘Odd Man Out.’’ (Odeon, Leicester Square.) 
An old priest and a shady, seedy little man clutching a bird-cage 
sit each side of the fire ; in slow conversational tones they spar with 
each other for the soul of a murderer who lies, mortally wounded, in 
mn old hip-bath on a rubbish dump. A crazy, alcohol-soaked and 
untalented painter wrecks a pub in his attempt to get the dying man 
as a model ; in a studio with snow coming through the roof he paints 
away while his friend dresses the kiiler’s wound preparatory to 
handing him to the police. The killer opens his eyes. He is delirious. 
The painter’s ugly, unskilful canvases slide from the wall and range 
themselves before him, row on row, as a nightmare jury. 

Hardly what you might expect from a feature film in a big 
Leicester Square cinema ; hardly, you may think, the sort of thing 
you want to be presented with. Yet these two sequences from Carol 
Reed’s fantastic morality-film (for that is precisely what Odd Man 
Out is) are representative of a flight of creative imagination such 
as the cinema very seldom achieves. The film medium is so 
ephemeral, and the standards of criticism which week by week one 
applies to all sorts and conditions of movies are so inevitably con- 
fused, that one is very chary of hailing as a real work of art any 
film which has not yet stood the test of time. Nevertheless, the test 
must be met in the case of Odd Man Out; to my mind it is a real 
screen-classic, the first masterpiece ever produced by a British studio, 
and may immediately take its place with such films as Stroheim’s 
Greed, Ford’s Grapes of Wrath and Pabst’s Kameradschaft. 

Odd Man Out is based on a novel by F. L. Green, adapted for the 
screen by the author in collaboration with R. C. Sherriff. The story 
is superficially comparable with John Ford’s The Informer, which 
similarly was based on Liam O’Flaherty’s novel. Both plots deal 

t hunting-down of a criminal on the run. But The Informe 
1 fine film, by the way) dealt basically with the hunted man; the 
plot was personalised in him. Odd Man Out uses the motivation 
man-hunt to search out the heart of human society, to reveal 
ngs of thought and action which are set flowing by the impact 
More than this; it is not merely a 





on 


1 man-hunt in a big city 


sordid story of a robbery ending, by unforeseen error, in a murde! 
[he motives of the original action are deeper. The murderer, 
] MacQueen, is concerned in political faith, in loyalties to an 





idea which is in opposition to the temporary power-structure of the 
society in which he lives. And so the reactions of the people he 
meets as he stumbles like a frightened, wounded nimal through the 
streets and alleyways and tenements of Belfast are themselves com- 
plex, for in Johnny they find reflected a questioning of society. 
Although they cannot avoid the implications of murder, their actions 
cannot be so simple as a call for the police ; there is a more pressing, 
a more urgent issue, and they compromise—some for one reason, 
some for another. There is only one character in the film who has 
an immediate and straightforward reaction—a middle-aged procuress 
who unhesitatingly betrays Johnny’s colleagues to the police. 

What makes Odd Man Out such a magnificent film is not only 
the exceptional artistry of its making, not only the incredibly good 
acting of a superb cast, but also Carol Reed’s range of vision and, 
one must add, of faith. The canvas he has chosen makes that of 
Carné’s Enfants du Paradis look like a postage-stamp. There is a 
constant change of scene, of viewpoint. The film is full of people 

—seen only for a moment, but remembered—like the two little boys 
looking out at the snow as Johnny lies, near the end of his via 
dolorosa, in a ragged little front garden. Then, too, there is the 
constant pattern of sound—the hundred and one noises of a city, 
used with dramatic effect throughout the film. Especially notable 
is the continuation of the alarm bell ringing faintly in the background 
for a long, long time after the murder ; and a similar continuation of 
a jazz tune (the quintessence of repetitive emptiness) as Johnny’s girl 
makes her way to the priest’s house. 

The film could so easily have been a vast agglomeration of visuals 
and sounds, and no more. But Reed has used no sight, no noise, 
however brief, whichis not germane to his overall purpose. Un- 
forgettable, for instance, is the sequence where Johnny’s friend ques- 
tions the chi'dren in a dirty slum street—the little girl with the 
single roller-skate will be slow to leave your mind—and another 
sequence when his confederates, who have left him in the lurch after 
the murder (through panic, uncertainty ; not treachery), try to justify 
themselves—one of the most supremely well-directed sequences I 
have ever seen. 

To enumerate the acting honours would take another column ; but 
as Johnny, which must be one of the most difficult starring parts 
ever, James Mason must have special laurels. He never makes a false 
move in a part which calls for virtually no talk and a lot of subtle 
mime. Basi. WRIGHT. 


MUSIC 


THE new company at Covent Garden chose Massenet’s Manon for 
its second production. Mr. James Bailey’s sets were pretty; his dresses 
were very pretty; and Mr. Ashton’s groupings were very pretty 
indeed, and seemed in no way to hamper the chorus master, Mr. 
Douglas Robinson, Mr. Goodall led the orchestra through the 
corruptions of the score with taste and skill. Mr, Dennis Noble sang 
with confidence the part of that nastly little cad Lescaut ; Mr. Heddle 
Nash as Des Grieux lacked power, but the smoothness of his mezzo 
voce was pleasant enough. He made the most of his golden oppor- 
tunity in Act II. The Manon, Miss Virginia MacWatters, a 
newcomer from America, hit her high notes with wanton ease and 
accuracy. ‘The other parts were well played and sung. 

But what a fearful waste of time and energy it all was, this Opera 
in Five Acts by Jules Massenet, Libretto by Henri Meilhac and 
Philippe Gille from the Novel by the Abbé Prévost, English Version 
by—oh, that English Version! One cannot, however, blame everything 
on the English version. In the interests of the Anglo-French entente 
a better work might have been found than this. Think of the many 
excellent operas by Gounod one never hears ; and admirable works 
by innumerable others. Or, if one wanted a Manon, there is Puccini’s 
masterpiece. If we had a hundred opera houses this sort of thing 
would be justified ; it would help to keep a perspective ; but with 
opportunities so few—even in the comparatively lavish now—it 
is a sheer waste of time to do anything but the best. Manon, in fact, 
is only tolerable in France ; and even there only after a superlatively 
good dinner (which should end with Chateau Youem). 

I remember when I was a boy that, in the cinema at the seaside 
where we were allowed to see Westerns, the attendants used at 
ntervals to squirt us in the audience with syringes as though we 
were so much greenfly. At the beginning of Act III on Thursday 
puffs of incense were wafted into the Opera House. The intention 

hy lic; in the second, vaguely 








in the first instance was vaguely hygi ~¢ 
iesthetic. In both cases the result was equally nauseating. Or was 
it a ghostly emanation from the music itself? Possibly: there is a. 
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stale religiosity about the score ; and the famous eroticism is a little 
stale, t00. Does Massenet still sleep at the heart of every Frenchman? 
I hate to think so. In any case, it is not a France one cares to 
think about. Debussy shook off the baleful influence very early on. 
The France of firm line and classic contour has nothing to do with 
this smudgy stuff, representative merely of all that is most repulsive 
in nineteenth-century civilisation. 

In the Souvenirs of Léon Daudet there are several pages devoted 
to Massenet. I can think of nobody less congenial to myself than 
the late Monsieur Daudet, but he was a clinically acute observer. 
He calls Massenet “an odd mixture of childishness, knowledge, 
exaggerated sensuality, and humbug... . [he] adopted once and for all 
the axiom that human beings love sweets, and the way to become 
popular is to feed them lollipops. How tiring it must have 
been ... to play all his life the rdle of a little boy, and to distribute 
those innumerable glasses of syrup? ” Admittedly, Daudet elsewhere 
speaks of those “accents of brief, consuming, frequently thwarted 
passion which, though often judged to be mere sentimentality, have 
conferred a lasting charm on Manon.” It is possible that this is 
true. I have in the past been charmed by Manon, just as I am 
invariably moved by Prévost’s novel. But I do not think that my 
present sense of waste and frustration is due entirely to inadequacies 
of presentation or performances at Covent Garden. 

JoHN DAVENPORT. 
ART 

Ar the Lefevre Gallery half-a-dozen artists with opposing aims and 
a wall apiece share an exhibition with Mr. Douglas Percy Bliss. His 
conscientious watercolours frequently follow the Pre-Raphaelites, not 
only into their tightness of exposition but also into their frequent 
lapses from chromatic taste. He likes the strong overhead light of 
a summer noon, and does convey something of its hard heat; but 
both these and the winter landscapes, more gentle in tone and colour, 
more decorative in intent, seem to lack any particularly original 
mission. For the rest, a few pastels by Matthew Smith are not 
specially exciting ; a few unremarkable drawings by Wyndhain Lewis 
surround a real shocker of a portrait; and interest centres in the 
main around work by Colquhoun, Tunnard and Mr. Lawrence 
Payne—a name hitherto unknown to me. His outlook and technique 
appear to be as yet not fully formed, but his most recent pictures— 
fashionable tree-forms with a slightly Fauve-Expressionist flavour— 
are his best, and suggest several lines of development. 

John Tunnard’s brilliant abstracts have invited increasingly less 
comment of late, mainly, I imagine, because of an increasing suspicion 
that he had found a formula of textures, telegraph-wires and receding 
planes with which he could at any time repeat his past successes. 
His new pictures reveal new shapes, new complexities and a new 
poetic-literary twist. The three-dimensional theatre which he con- 
structs to contain his action has become a shade less inhuman and 
celestially precise, so that a painting like his Fish Trap begins to 
show affinities with some of Paul Nash’s later work—the Earth Home, 
for example. This new tendency, emphasised by the replacement of 
the old non-committal and generic title Composition by more 
individual ones, will be watched with interest. 

Colquhoun’s monotypes, several of them the outcome of a visit 
to Ireland last year, are mostly in black and white, and thereby 
emphasise the northern coldness and austerity of his vision. They are 
relieved, however, by the method itself, which iis extremely tricky in 
use but most rewarding in the rich textures it produces. The present 
group includes some of his best, very beautiful and altogether 
individual prints. 

In Cambridge the Arts Council, baffled by the absence not only of 
fully-equipped arts centres but of even quite modest rooms with 
sufficient light and wall-space to make a small exhibition possible, 
have attempted to show, at their own Regional Offices in All Saints 
Passage, what can be done on a small scale and with limited facilities. 
In the process they have provided something Cambridge has pre- 
viously lacked, and their first exhibition contains some excellent 
modern French paintings (several, appropriately enough, from the 
collection of the late Lord Keynes). There seems to be a moral 
here somewhere. 

So Bonnard has gone, in his eightieth year, and with him one of 
the last links with the Impressionism that was already a-dying in 
his own student days. An unintellectual painter and an uneven one, 
he remained, to the end of his life, secure in his ivory tower, painting 
its papered rooms, the pots and knick-knacks on its mantleshelves and 
the light from its drawing-room window. He had something of 


Renoir’s unaffected, loving acceptance of life, and turned it into rich 
and gay tapestries in paint. He was not a giant, but, with Vuillard, 
the last painter of stature in an epoch that has ended. 

M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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ON THE AIR 


WHATEVER else the Third Programme’s Shaw Festival may haye 
done, it proved one thing conclusively—thar Mr. Shaw was Writing 
first-rate radio plays long before radio was thought of. It is an 
elementary criticism of Mr. Shaw’s plays—but we do not hear it so 
often since their author has become acknowledged as our leading 
playwright—that they are mostly talk, arguments thrown into 
dramatic form. There is a certain amount of truth in the allegation, 
and it is precisely for this reason that the Shavian drama makes such 
admirable broadcasting material. The clash of conflicting beliefs, 
the contest of opposing philosophies, the interplay of ideas—these 
are the stuff out of which Mr. Shaw’s plays are made. They are also 
the stuff—but by no means the only stuff—out of which effective 
radio drama is made. Add to them Mr. Shaw’s remarkable gift for 
writing natural and vigorous dialogue, and his lively wit, and the 
secret of his triumph as a radio dramatist is made plain. 
* * * * 

Ranging in date from 1894 (Mrs. Warren’s Profession) to 1929 
(The Apple Cart), the five plays chosen for the festival are less 
significant than such works as Saint Joan or Back to Methuselah 
(recently done), but they provided a fair representation of the Shavian 
manner and most entertaining listening. All were effective, but I 
thought The Shewing-up of Blanco Posnet less effective than the 
rest. The performances generally were adequate, but by no means 
outstanding ; here and there one noted the evidence of insufficient 
rehearsal. Individual performances which I found especially im- 
pressive were those of Joan Swinstead as Mrs. Warren, Esmé Percy 
as Proteus and Ralph Truman as King Magnus. Robert Eddison 
was a spirited Dick Dudgeon, but too polished for my taste. 

* - 7 7 

To attempt to capture the variegated richness of Moby Dick in 
a radio programme lasting two hours and a quarter is about as hope- 
less a task as trying to put Niagara into a bottle. Mr. Henry Reed 
was a bold man to make the attempt. Of course he did not succeed ; 
the thing is impossible. Nevertheless, his achievement was con- 
siderable. He produced a vivid and absorbing narrative, with some 
moments of real drama; he preserved something of the magical 
quality of Melville’s writing ; he conveyed an atmosphere that at 
least reminded us of the original. But Mr. Reed’s Moby Dick 
was not Melville’s Moby Dick. His canvas was not big enough to 
permit that spaciousness of treatment that is an essential element in 
a story which, as Mr. Masefield has said, “speaks the whole secret 
of the sea.” Performance and production—especially Mr. Antony 
Hopkins’s incidental music—were admirable. Sir Ralph Richardson 
contributed a memorable study of the brooding monomaniac Captain 
Ahab. 

7. * * * 

Johnny Noble, a Theatre Workshop production by Ewan MacColl, 
adapted and produced by Rex Tucker, was more interesting for its 
manner than for its matter. There was a freshness of presentation 
about this rather ordinary story of a young seaman and his sweet- 
heart that gave it a certain distinction. This was achieved mainly 
by the use of folk-songs—well sung by Frederick Noble, and, thank 
heaven, sung unaccompanied—to link the various episodes, a novel 
and effective device, but not one, I suggest, to be used _ indis- 
criminately. 

* * * * 

With due humility, but without shame, I*confess that there is a 
good deal of Dylan Thomas’s poetry of which the significance escapes 
me. I welcomed, therefore, his appearance in the series called The 
0et and his Critic. In the first of four programmes which are being 
devoted to his work, with T. W. Earp as critic and Reginald Beck- 
with and Valentine Dyall as readers, I fancied that one or two tenuous 
gleams of enlightenment broke through the obscurity. There was 
certainly a pleasurable excitement in listening to the poet’s dexterous 
manipulation of words, whether any clear meaning emerged or not 
usually it was not). But of one thing I am quite sure. It is im- 
possible to take in this poetry by ear alone; it is so full of veiled 
allusion, parallel imagery and ellipsis that it must be studied on the 
printed page. Nevertheless, I shall go on listening to Mr. Earp’s 
exposition in the hope of gaining some further illumination. 

* * * * s 

Ignorance is Bliss, I see, is described on the front page of The 
Radio Times as “the limit of human stupidity.” I couldn’t agree 
more. 

L. C. Lioyp. 

[This column will henceforward be in the hands of a regular con- 
tributor. Readers are therefore no longer invited to submit 
comments.] 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


LETTERS TO 


RURAL ECONOMY 






§ir,—It is important that some reader of The Spectator with experience 
of rural life and the conditions of agricultural progress should promptly 
repudiate a statement by my friend, Sir William Beach Thomas, in his 
always interesting Country Life After saying that the agricultural 
economists are “helping to belittle the craftsman and yeoman,” he casts 
, slur on some of the ablest and most effective leaders of the agricultural 


way of life” is “quite for- 





ing that the agricult 





advance by asser 








gotten and despised in some of the dreams of the economists, from 
Mr. Orwin downwards,” one who is, by many tokens, one of the most 
ardent lovers of the country and country people. May I say a few 
words 1 countryman who has often stressed that agriculture is “a way 
of life” and a means to an end, the production of worthy types of men 
and women in the country. “Better farming, better living,” as Plunkett said. 

The sturdy common sense and thorough study of Dr. Orwin and the 


jate Sir Daniel Hall and many other distinguished agricultural econcmis?s 
are acknowledged to have been invaluable to the national estate in 
demonstrating that the first requirement of rural life is that farming shall 


table. It is to the agricultural economists that we owe the fact 





be pro 


that so many farmers, who never kept accounts and did not really know 





rewarding crops, cultivations and cattle from the other sort, have mended 
their ways The farmer is very much in the same position as 
The Spectator and The Countryman, W. B. T. and myself; we ha 

to pay our way and a little more before we can manage satisfactorily 
In the approach to rural life 
the books and the “ returned-with-thanks ” 
ef the rural theme which 
bird-life and scenery, and 


the work we have the privilege of doing 
which marks so many of 


articles which reach me, there is a treatn 





is ecstatic about“ the craftsman and yeoman, 
full of “the good old times” which never existed But the writers 
won't face the facts about meclanisation, as the best farmers have to do 
This amiable, well-intentioned but imperfectly informed literature may be 
of some service in interesting townspeople in rural life, but insofar as it 
has prettified the farmer and farm worker and their “ way of life,” and 
is unwilling or incompetent to come to grips with agricultural economics, 
t has been a stumbling-block to its readers and the derision of the 
technically instructed 

The urgent rural question, with better housing, better education and 
setting greater service from the Church, is how to keep young Bill and 
off to the railways or Birmingham 
satisfaction with a three- 


themselves 


¢ 


ther from taking 
London 
or four-furrow tractor plough or a dung-spreader, or in riding on a 
harvester, knows that, with better cottages coming, Bill and 
Joe will be keen to stay in the country and find it easy to persuade Nancy 
and Mary to remain there with them, and that a fair preportion of their 
boys and girls. will want to stop there, too—if “the dreams of the 
Yours faithfully, J. W. Rorpertson Scort. 
Office, Idbury, Kingham, Oxford. 


Anyone who has witnessed their 


combine 


economist ire realised 
“The Countryman ” 


Sir—In his weekly column on Country Life Sir William Beach Thomas 
wants your readers to believe that my friend, Dr. Orwin, forgets or 
despises the “way of life” of the countryman. It may be that the 
emphasis on economics on the part of some writers is helping to belittle 
both the craftsman and the yeoman, but it is distinctly unfair to place 
Dr. Orwin in that category Much of his life and work has been 
devoted to trying to improve the conditions of life of the rural worker in 
ever aspect. My organisation throughout its forty years has been 
pressing for increased wages and improved working conditions for the 
farm workers, and the present membership of 150,000 does not forget 
the debt it owes to the few outside its ranks, like Dr. Orwin, who have 
by their writings and addresses done so much to help to improve the 
conditions of rural life and labour. 

I was interested in Sir William’s reference to thatched roofs. The 


example of modern thatching he quotes is in my Parliamentary Division, 
ind I agree with him that it is excellent. I am all for preserving the 
beauty of the countryside, and a thatched roof here and there fits in 
we it when it comes to roofing houses I am afraid I must be termed 
one of those who regard thatch as a picturesque survival. The cottage 


’ thatched roof and roses round the door may call for admiration 
from the passing motorist, but often the roof leaks and the tenant has 
quite a different opinion of the thatch. The rural dweller is entitled 
to the modern house and amenities, and everything should be done to 
encourage local authorities to meet a pressing need in rural Britain by 
provision of the best accommedation for those who produce the 
nation’s food.—Yours faithfully, E. G. Goocn, 
President of the National Union of Agricultural Workers. 

House of Commons 
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THE EDITOR 


Sir,—I seem to supply your contributor, Sir William Beach Thomas, 
with a goed deal of copy for his column, and I have never thought it 
worth while to correct the inaccuracies in the opinions which he is so apt 
to attribute to me. But his assertion in your issue of January 31st that 
I “ quite forget or despise the way of life” of the countryman is so wide 
of the truth that I must ask him either to substantiate it or to withdraw 
it.—Yours truly, C. S. OrwIn. 


The Malt House, Blewbury, Didcot, Berks. 
SCIENCE AND THE HUMANITIES 


Sir,—Dr. Martyn Sanders and Mr. Morrison rightly emphasise the dangers 
of specialisation in universities and consequently in schools. Mr. Morrison 
says, “ We require a single school curriculum up to university standard in 
which the only options should be within the main divisions of ancient 
modern, scientific and humane studies.” Dr. Martyn Sanders won his 
scholarship on an examination in “ classics, mathematics, and science.” 
A danger lurks here which it is well to bring into the open. The 
curriculum of Dr. Sanders’ scholarship of 60 years ago sounds much the 
same as Mr. Morrison’s “ single school curriculum”; but I submit that 
they are quite different. Dr. Sanders’ curriculum is good, but no longer 
workable because the world has moved away from it. Mr. Morrison’s ts 
bad but workable, being not very different from matriculation. It is 
bad because it inevitably means doing a lot of subjects superficially and 
nothing at all thoroughly. 

What are the principles on which a curriculum should be based ? 
I suggest that there are certainly three and perhaps four. (1) Everyone 
must learn something thoroughly, in order to see the difference between 
being thorough and being superficial. (2) Everyone must learn the 
minimum about health and our system of government needed bv an 
effective citizen in a democracy. 3) Everyone must learn body-control 
by developing some sort of physical skill All this has got to be done 
without rushing, and without overcrowding the curriculum. I nervously 
suggest a fourth principle ; that everyone with a taste for abstract thought 
who stays at school long enough) should have the opportunity to learn 
voluntarily some philosophy. 

What is philosophy ? It is making some sert of sense of the world, 
and everyone has to do it just a little anyway, even to keep on living ; 
but most people do far too little. It has been said that only one question 
can be set in a metaphysics paper, and that question is: “ Explain every- 
thing.” It has also been said (and for my present purposes this is the 
point) that philcsophy is common-sense enquiry carried beyond the poin 
at which it gets so difficult that most people give it up. Everyone (if 
capable of any abstract thought) needs some practice at this (with 
sympathetic and not uninstructed guidance) in late adolescence 

Like Dr. Martyn Sanders, I am thankful that I did nothing but classics 
and mathematics at school. I was not bewildered by the general mess 
of matriculation, and began science with avidity at the age of twenty-four, 
learning it for three years and teaching it for sixteen before I started 
farming. There is no need to learn everything all at once. There is 
very great need for being clear and not muddled about what you do 
learn ; and, if you are capable of it, learning in adolescence to take some 
sort of look at the world as a whole.—Yours faithfully, 

Hengwm, Knighton, Radnor. H. W. HecksTALt-SMITH. 


S1r,—Mr. J. S. Morrison criticises what he calls a strange misconception 
in my article, namely, my speaking of the need for a philosophy inte- 
grating science and religion. What I did say was that we needed a new 
integration of knowledge, and I implied that religion should be based 
on this. I did not suggest that science—as the term is conventionally 
used—covers the whole of knowledge. The function of religion I take 
to be the relation of philosophy to conduct. 

The expression “mental outlook roughly that of a medieval lawyer 
is perhaps a little picturesque, but it should be noted I said “ roughly.” 
The intention was that, while a man might have an acute and highly 
trained mind, the data and assumptions on which his mind worked might 
be obsolete or incomplete; and that is “roughly” the effect of an 
exclusively humanistic training. It is true the humanist can “ pick up” 
a considerable knowledge of science and therefore might, as I ind cated, 
“rise far above this level,” but he would not receive this knowledge as 
part of his training. 

Mr. H. W. Heckstall Smith writes that I “ wrongly” call the deduction 
of further conclusions “facts.” I agree it might be better to say the 
discovery by deduction of further facts, i.c., the syllogism suggests the 
experiment. Many experiments would never be tried except for the 
“ discovery ” by deduction. This being said, it may be granted that the 
generalisation is taken from experience and the deduction is merely a 
reference back to it, or, as Mill put it, is “collateral security” for the 





” 
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truth of the generalisation. The other point criticised by Mr. Heckstall 
Smith is my statement that knowledge is only obtained in one way, “ by 
generalisation from experience and by the deduction of particular con- 
This he says is no more scientific 
The key word is “ experience.” ‘The 
generalisations from experience, 
is obtained from experi- 
cannot refer all 


clusions from general propositions.” 
than the practice of the scholastics. 
not obtain most of their 


schoolmen did 





sut from hearsay, i.e., tradition. All knowledge 
and can be referred back to it 
knowledge back to the special form of experience known as experiment. 
We cannot, for instance, make larg experiments in history. We 
history and refer back to that, and Dr. G. M. Trevelyan 
that history is the link between scientific and 


t 
ence, Obviously, we 


re-Sc ale 
an interpret 
think, 

] 


studies 


suggested 


1 
Ihe point is that, in those studies where it is difficult or impossible to 
much more important to be 
ater “ probability ” of right if 
tries to take account of all the data, and that was the main thesis of my 
cle. Knowledge should cease to shut it up in neat 
We have to 
Kant, I confess I 
band to whom 


U. TayLor. 


resort to experiment, it is sure of one’s 


generalisations ‘here is a gre being one 


art is one, and we 


ittle boxes labelled science, philosophy, religion 
ind fit them together. As 


to that small 


] take the 
bits out and try regards 

belong ind unfortunate, but doubtless select, 
Kant is unintelligible.—Yours faithfully, ws 
15 Stanton Road, Bebington, Cheshire. 





V.D. PREVENTION IN THE FORCES 


Sir.—“ If a girl is walking with a soldier in the street, the Military 
My dear Roberto, 


Ss, sometimes ; and 


Police may take her away at 
t is not done rhey’re 
now no wonder no decer soldiers So said 





“Woman of Trieste” in k in The Spectator 
of January 17 1947 in of countries now 
occupied 0 I Allies may think the statement is exaggerated 
or just ther rumour But it is strictly true The men and women 
of German-occupied countries during the war resented most bitterly this 
habit of their German conquerors Girls and women of all classes, 
married and single, and of all types, were subject to these “ raids,” and 
could be, and were, forcibly taken at any moment to prison or hospital 
for intimate physical examination to find out if they were infected with 


venereal diseases 
from document entitled Regulations 
ng Venereal Diseases, dated September 25th, 
tered by order of the Allied Kommandatur of Berlin 

“ All to be guilty of 
must be inspected 
places of entertainment which, openly or not 


The following quotation is taken 
for Combat 1945, aS adminis 
sexual relations 
barmaids in 


persons shown promiscuous 





1 


Dancing girls and 
offer 
tionships or are found by experience very often to conduce 


—_— 
regulariy 


opportunities for 
sexual re 
to them, 


frequent such places, shall, 


is well as other persons of the female sex who regularly 


there is proof to the contrary, 
sexually 


dangerous 


unless 
be held to belong to the class of promiscuous persons.” 


Such measures tendencies Three are 
The men of the Forces for whose physical “ protection ” 


them, 


encourage many 
obvious: I 
such measures are enacted tend to think promiscuity is expected of 


and that immorality does not matter if V.D. is avoided. Suggestion is 
more potent than teaching; what is expected usually happens As 
promiscuity increases, so the V.D. rate increases. Such suggestion and 
expectation on the part of the authorities is an insult to the men con 
cerned. 2. Such physical examination and the reason behind it, whatever 


i 


the character of the girls to w is applied, tends to create pro 
into such life. It 


from V.D 


] understanding the conquered 


miscuous girls and women, or to them further 
found to be entirelv free 


3. Such measures cannot but damage the frai 


is a fact that many examined are 








nations of the ideals and actions of democracy. Sexual exploitation 
and } n th of conquerors are no sound basis for that demo 
cratic re-educati« s the only hope for the future. Public opinion 
should demand that these long discredited, demoralising and futile 


attempts to reduce the V.D. rate should cease, and effort be concentrated 


on remedial, leg nd educative methods based on sound principles of 
proved constructive value—Yours faithfully. 
KATHARINE B. HARDWICK. 
Association for Moral and Social Hygiene 


THE NEW POLAND 





SIR M Krystyna Barcz |} misunderstood my reference to the Polish 
Underground Army in your issue of the 20th December. I was not re- 
ferring to the | nt “underground ” movement, but to the Under 
g nd Hen trmyvy, which did heroie sabotage against German 
commutr I nz the late war. and which finally, as a result of its 
amaz u the Battle of Warsaw, was granted combatant status, 
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not only by the British and American, but also the German, authorities, 
As to the present underground movement—I have no desire to uphold 
murders, by whomever committed, but Miss Barcz should realise that 
if, as she says, we British people are “law-loving,” or more accurately 
perhaps, “ law-abiding ” (!) it is because we know that our laws have been 
passed by a Parliament to which all parties have been free to send re- 
and in which, therefore, all points of view have had a 
chance of being heard. Further, that our Government and the officials 
who serve it cannot act except in accordance with the law, and that if 
irrested we shall have a fair trial. Where, as I fear is the 
people can be arrested without any such assurance, 
parties are proscribed, many people may take 
a hand-to-mouth existence which may easily 


presentatives, 


ahy of us are 
case in Poland, 
and some pol 
refuge in forests and lead 
lead to law breaking. 

As to Miss Barez’s question as to what “ European freedom ” means :— 
It means a Europe in which there is everywhere freedom of speech, of 
the Press, of religion, above all, freedom from the fear of arbitrary arrest 
and lack of fair trial. When this blessed freedom has been restored to 
Poland I cannot but think that most of the men now in her foresis will 
return to their homes and there will be no more “ underground.”— 
Yours faithfully, KATHARINE ATHOLL. 
Suropean Freedom. 


} 
ical 


Chairman, British League for 
66 Elizabeth Street, S.W.1. 

Sir,—As my colleague, Miss Lettice Jowitt, is reviewing our 
Spanish refugees in the South of France, may I reply to the misappre- 
your correspondent, Krystyna Barcz? She 
in her letter appealing for clothes for Europe, “ means in 
" should the letter bear 
Aachen and Vienna were particularly 


work for 
hensions of asserts that 
Lettice Jowitt, 
this letter only Germany 
this interpretation. It is true that 


mentioned, but so were 


but this is not so, nor 
“reports from ... the other stricken countries 
that 
nterested only in Germans, Krystyna Barcz even cites in quotation marks 


of Central Europe In order to suggest Friends Relief Service is 


words that were not in Lettice Jowitt’s letter. No knowledgeable person 
] 


would deny that the Germans have perpetrated frightful atrocities upon 
an appalling scale, but we cannot agree that “all their nation is guilty” 
or that “all their nation teck an active part in those cruelties.” Thz 


born since the 


Many, indeed, have been end of the 
war. The question is whether these children are to grow up capable of 

ible cruelty of the Nazis The Religious Friends 
believes that a policy of revenge and hatred will make this possible, and 
follow Him who bade and pray for 
them that despitefully use us, though we say this with humility to 
who have suffered much more than we. 

If your correspondent understood the temper of the British people, she 
know that sympathy for tortured Poland without saying 
She asks, “ Why is the ‘ Friends’ Relief Service not organising a help for 
Polish children?” The feeding more than 
1§,000 children in Kozienice and near Olsztyn, in the latter case includ- 
ing, of course, many who have been resettled from the Eastern territories 
Another team of the Anglo-American Quaker Relief Mission in Poland 
is hauling building materials near Pulawy. We have undertaken 

programme for distributing supplies to children’s homes in Krakow, and 
20 tons of food per month are sent as a gift to feed students at various 
through their own organisation, Bratnia Pomoc. 

Out of a total of £134,176 worth of food that we had shipped to 
Europe by the end of 1946, £31,115 worth went to Poland, in addition 
to 1,288 bales of donated clothing and footwear weighing 72 tons. In 
view of the fact that our work in Poland started less than a year ago, the 
supplies sent there have been proportionately greater than to any other 
country, well justified by the tragic needs. This Service has sen 
clothing and footwear to eight European countries. Every garment and 


children did not 
Society of 
us love our 


we must! enemies 





hose 


1 
would Loes 


answer is that we are now 


recently 


universities 


¢ 
is 1S 


every pair of shoes will continue to be warmly welcomed at Friends 
Relief Service, 163 Highgate Road, London, N.W.s, and money at 
Friends Relief Service, Friends House, Euston Road, N.W. 1.—Yours 


faithfully, A. JoserH BraysHaw, Assistant General Secretary, 


Friends Relief Service. 


IN DARKEST GERMANY 


permit me to make some reply to Mr 
Darkest Germany. I 


Zvegintzov's 
ask you for the 


S1r,— You 


review of my 


must 


book In 


dare not 


space which would enable me to deal fully with it: I must confine my- 
self to a few typical points. Mr. Zvegintzov says: “ It is hardly fair 

when talking about the appalling housing conditions to ignore one of the 
main causes the flood of refugees expelled by the various Eastern 


Allies.” So far from ignoring it, this is how I sum up: 
housing situation has been progressively \ 


“The appalling 
wsened by the influx of vast 
numbers of ind to a lesser extent by the incursion of BAOR 
wives and by such iniquities as the Hamburg project.” 

“In discussing the health situation,” says Mr. Zvegintzov, “ German 


: expellees 3 
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figures seem to be accepted somewhat too uncritically.” I deny this abso- 
jutely. As I made plain in the book, I was at great pains to get figures 
both from British and from German authorities, to enquire as to their 
meaning, to cross-examine British after seeing Germans and vice versa, 
and so to arrive at what I felt to be the truth. Mr. Zvegintzov will find 
that many of my most damning figures (and in fact the most damning 
single figure of all) are from British sources, if he cares to leok through 
the book again. 

The disastrous nadiveté of Mr. Zvegintzov’s approach may be judged 
from the statement: “ No one who knows how close we were to total 
defeat through submarine warfare, and what the German ship- 
building yards were capable of when the war ended, would for one 
moment hesitate in eliminating Blohm & Voss, Howaldt and Deutsche 
Werft.” I was sure that someone would use this cliché for the millionth 
time; I therefore ended the chapter on Blohm & Voss with the werds, 
“I shall be asked, I suppose, whether I forget the horrible engines of 
war that Blohm & Voss produced,” and proceeded to deal with this ob- 
but apparently in vain. Yet my point is not an unduly abstruse 
one. It is that if by eliminating these three works we make it impossible 
for Hamburg to repair ships as well as to build them, we shall reduce 
the city to ruin; and we shall thereby create such hatred among the 
Hamburgers that, quite inevitably, their will to reconstruct for the pur- 
pose of revenge must long survive our ability to prevent them from doing 
s. Does Mr. Zvegintzvv, who writes like a Bourbon, really think that 
the occupation is going to last for ever? 

I hasten to add that Mr. Zvegintzov’s view on this matter was not 
shared by a single one of those, lately his colleagues in the Control Com- 
with whom I discussed the matter in Germany—or rather who 
and begged me to do what I could about it.—Yours, &c., 
VicTOR GOLLANCZ. 


yecuon 


mission, 
raised it with me 
14 Henrietta Street, W.C.2. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND 
Sir—Might I add a few more apposite Shakespearean observations to the 
list sent in last week? 
On the Underground at rush hours: 
“ Be, then, desired, 
A little to disquantity your train. 
On a dipsomaniac: 


” 


“T have yet 
Room for six scotches more.” 
On a new motor-car: 
“ Farewell! thou art too dear for my possessing.” 
On Don Bradman: 
“A century send forth.” 
On a hair-cut: 
“This parting was well made.” 
On the Light Programme: 
“ They have a plentiful lack of wit.” 
On the “ Available Later” cards at “ Britain Can Make It”: 
“ How long a time lies in one littie word!” 
On a London fog: 
“This night, methinks, is but the daylight sick.” 
On Montgomery’s coat: 
“This will last out a night in Russia.” 
On a glamour girl: 
“God has given you one face, and you make yourself another. 
How much more elder art thou than thy looks.” 
On Mr. Strachey’s food inspectors: 
“He arrests him on it 
And follows close the rigour of the statute 
To make him an example.” 
On Question Time in the House of Commons: 
“Here will be an old abusing of God’s patience and the 
King’s English.” 
Conservative Party: 
“True it is that we have seen bette 
Eating the bitter bread of banishment.” 
On the Labour Government: 
“Oft expectation fails, and most oft there 
Where most it promises.” 


On the 
r days, 


—Yours, &c., MicHaeL P. Cuiips. 

102 Seafield Road, Southbourne, Bournemouth, 
S1R,—May I make an addition? 
On general despair: 

“This was the most unkindest cut of all.” 

I de to a certain day recently, when, in an all-electricity flat, we 
were ddenly left without heat, light and radio service—Yours faith- 
fully E. M. KENNEDY. 


n Court, N.W.8 
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A CURB ON BETTING 


S1r,—I think that it is Mr. Gilchrist who is taking the superficial view. 
(a) Betting and particularly football pools were weil established before 
the war when there was no lack of consumer goods and interest rates 
were higher and income tax lower. (b) The £5 15s. a week man forms 
the backbone of the football-pool support. An increase in consumer 
goods is hardly likely to prove a very effective deterrent to his efforts to 
win up to £40,000 for a lucky entry in a penny pool; in fact it may 
merely serve to stimulate his efforts.—Yours faithfully, L. E. BALL. 
The Lodge, Culverwood, nr. Hertford, Herts. 


THE TRANSPORT BILL 


Sir,—We are told that the nationalisation of British railways will result 
in greater efficiency in their working. That suggests that the present 
earnings will be maintained. In that event the money earned would 
suffice for the maintenance of existing dividends. It suggests more, viz., 
that there will be a net increase of the profits on the working of our 
railways. In that case there will also be money available for increasing 
the wages of such employees as are underpaid at present. I may add 
that I am not opposed to the principle of nationalisation, nor to the 
general provisions of the Transport Bill, and that I have no private 
holdings in any Britif? railway stocks.—Yours faithfully, 
The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W.1 J. T. BarkING. 


TSETSE AND SLEEPING SICKNESS 


Sir,—-There are several inaccuracies in Mr. Cleland Scott's article, Tsetse 
and Fauna (The Spectator, January 3rd, 1947). Game is not being 
“ butchered ” because of a theory. ‘That tsetse depend on game for thei 
existence is a fact which, having proved, the S. Rhodesia Government has 
cted upon in clearing 6,000 square miles of game (and tsetse) and settling 
thereon farmers whose stock has suffered no loss from trypaenusomiasis, 

country formerly uninhabitable by stock owing to that tsetse-borne 
disease. The clearing of another 4,000 square miles is nearing com- 
pletion. 

No scientific worker has ever suggested that every tsetse carries sleeping 
sickness or every mosquito malaria. Tsetse and sleeping sickness con- 
tinue to spread in countries under the Colonial Office, such as Tanganyika, 
because of the rigid protection of game enforced hitherto. But there are 
signs that these territories will shortly follow the lead given by self- 
governing S. Rhodesia. “he statements above refer to the G. morsitans 
group of tsetse, responsible for great loss of stock and human life. The 
G. palpales group of tsetse is another story altogether, but has been used 
to create confusion in the minds of those unfamiliar with the subject. 
Spread of tsetse is only one of the reasons which have determined the 
action of the Government of S. Rhodesia. Roaming herds of game, 
spreading several diseases of stock, destroying crops and breaking down 
fences, are incompatible with farming. 

It is a question, merely, of whether East Africa is to remain in a state 
ef barbarous nature, for the benefit of a few European sportsmen, or go 
the way of advancement. Large amounts of the British taxpayers’ money 
are being allocated to promote the latter. In the eight years, 1930-7, an 
annual average of 33 visitors took out game licences in Kenya. Had 
every one of them come from “dollar” countries, what effect on the 
dollar exchange could this have had?—Yours faithfully, 

B.32 San Remo Towers, Boscombe. 
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J. B. Davey. 
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“ ESTIMATING HOUSING NEEDS” 


Sirk,—The review of my book Estimating Housing Needs in The Spectator 
ef January 24th is a distortion of its scope, which is clearly stated in 
Sir Patrick Abercrombie’s foreword, and indeed in the title. I do not 
assume, not even for a moment, “ that houses cost nothing.” Your 
reviewer's ridicule on that account misses the mark and is sheer nonsense. 
Costs, however impcertant, simply do not come into the picture (like many 
other important things—for instance, man-pcwer) because I do not discuss 
tion, nor do I intend to do so, contrary to your reviewer's 


proposed second volume. On the other hand, both 


house-produc 





assertion, n 
volumes, the published and the one to come, belong to economics, 
namely, to the economics of consumption, as both are concerned with 
human needs 

The book deals with the population factor. It discusses, not the 
building of houses and the cost of such building, but the people for 
Whom the houses are built; how many and what kind of people are to 
live in the houses, their sex, whether young or old, single or married, 
how to foresee and measure their needs. That is the demographic 
approach which I try to outline. I try, above all, to indicate how 
changes in the size, composition and structure of the population affect 
housing needs of a given area. Nothing of this vast and important 
subject which fills my book from beginning to end transpires in the review. 


ind wants, and how these are affected by various factors. 


Even if we had to house armed forces, we should first enquire about 
the exact size and composition of the force. The task would be com- 
paratively easy because of the uniformity of Army units, and also 
because the information would be readily obtainable from the Army 
Command. The housing of the population is much more complex, 
because of the diversity of its composition and structure. Moreover, the 
information available is incomplete and defective, but even this is hardly 
used at all by the planners, and, in addition, not properly used. I 
éndeavour, therefore, to show where to look for and how to use and 


improve this information. This leads to the study of the census, which, 





together with suggestions for the improvement of the census procedure, 
covers the greater part of my book.—Yours faithfully 


ALEXANDER BLOCK. 
29 Attimore Road, Welwyn Garden City, Herts 
SYLLABUS RELIGION 


Sir,—A. V. Murray, in condemning 


The more there is in an agreed syllabus 





agreed syllabuses for lining too 
much, misses the main point. 
] urely is the area of agreement and the greater the choice for 
the teacher. Has anyone ever really seriously suggested that the teacher 


plough through the whole of an agreed syllabus? Indeed, many 





pl 
es have a note pointing out that this is not expected. I am 
ed V. Murray has not emphasised the main weakness of 
an agree 1s, viz., that it is drawn up at a “ higher level” and 





hout any representation for parents. No religious education can be 
fully effective without active co-operation between church, home and 
school. Syllabus conferences, by including all they can in their syllabuses, 
make this co-operation possible. It is to be hoped that individual schools 


will consult with neighbouring churches and parents when drawing up 
their schemes of work based on the legal syllabus.—Yours faithfully, 
“ Greencliff,” Watchbell Street, Rye, Sussex A. R Jacoss 
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COUNTRY LIFE 
Every bearing frost sends my memory back to the Fens of Huntingdon 
and Cambridge, where alone (unless the rivers freeze as in "61 and °§3) 
skating is a real mode of motion. The most famous of the Fens ig 
ice-time is Lingay, because it has seen so many skating championshipg 
and it is a skaters’ paradise ; but you have the freedom of an immense 
area of new country if you penetrate the fenland from the L.N.E.R% 
main line south 


9 Peterborough, say at Holme, or, if you prefer, 
the branch line to Chatteris 


There is no more delightful form of 
exercise to be taken than a day’s skating along tl 
it is enhanced if the Nene also is frozen hard. You find yourself ig 
another Holland. It is of course best to don fen racing skates ; by 
I would 
put such an expedition in front of any day of winter sports in Switzer. 
land or the Pyrenees, which the French hope to make rival even Wengea 
or St. Moritz. Certainly some of the undulating plateaux of the mor 
easterly Pyrenees, or by Luchon, have supreme advantages, especially 
for less expert skiers. 


1ese great dykes, though 


iny skates serve so long as they are not excessively rounded. 


February Hunger 

It behoves bird-lovers to remember that birds need more food in the 
later frost than the early. They store fat against the winter ; but have 
less of it to draw upon when St. Valentine approaches. After all, many 
birds, most noticeably partridges, arc wont to pair towards the end of 
January. February frosts are therefore much more fatal than December 
frosts, and the later the worse. If ever we are allowed to put food and 
fat (groundnuts are the best form) on the bird table, now is the greatest 
obligation. As to other animals, I have never known mice, especially 


long-tailed field mice, so crowd into outbuildings 


Belittled Bees 

There seems to be a growing theory (which I do not endorse) that 
hive bees after all are not of much use as pollinator A great fruit-grower 
ind ex-beekeeper in Herefordshire (at this unseasonable date) avers that 
he has had much more fruit I 





it 
since he gave up bees ; and though he does 


not attribute this to the absence of bees, he asks a series of 





S doubting 
questions, thus: (1) What evidence is there cf the number of blooms 
visited by hive bees ? 2) What evidence is there that other agents 


than bees are not adequate ? And among these he puts wind. 3) Is 
there any evidence of the alleged fact that lead arsenate and such 
sprays, used in blossoming time, do any harm to bees? He concludes 
with the statement, “I shall not be convinced that hive bees are necessary 
under our conditions until controlled experiments have been carried 
out.” Such a creed from a farmer who kept at one time over 30 hives 
in 80,000 acres of fruit cannot, of course, be scornfully rejected. What 
do the biologists say? Thai very able research worker, Professo: 
Durham, was convinced, as he once told me, that night-flying moths 
were valuable pollinators ; but I never heard the theory from anyone else 





Glassy Gardens 
which has pleased the manufacturers of cloches) of 
he gardens just outside Cheltenham because it 
Just such an impression struck 
me the first time that I looked dewn on the French gardens on the out- 
skirts of Rouen, where the bell-jars and frames, still popular in France 
ind Holland, gleamed like shining water. The swan in question (though 
not the cloches) has recovered from the impact. Birds make surprising 
mistakes. For example, in a district I knew well, a covey of partridges 
suddenly plunged to their death into a stretch of flood-water in the 
Huntingdonshire Fens. Did they perhaps see their ewn reflections ? 


I like the story 
1 swan that dived among t 
mistook the carpet of glass for water. 


More than once, it is said, airmen have been unable to distinguish glass 
from water. After all, “glassy” is almost a constant epithet of a calm 


water surface. 


In My Garden 


On the subject of cloches, which in Britain have quite ousted the bell- 
jar, but not the Dutch frame, they are perhaps most useful in this month 
of February (if it should improve at all on the last week of January) and 
in March. ‘They enable us to sow seeds a good deal earlier and are 
especially recommended to those who like to sow patches of hardy annuals 
wmong their herbaceous plants, and few devices pay better dividends of 
But there is one warning. ‘The cloches may 
I have sometimes 


brightness late in the year 
do more harm than good if watering is forgotten 
wendered whether for certain purpeses the mere solid bell-jar had net cer- 
tain superior advantages ; but the newer “lantern cleches” have quite 
stolen their thunder, especially in regard to such plants as marrows and 


tomatoes : W. Beacu THOMAS 
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these are the historic background of the Yorkshi:e of 
to-day with its thousands of craftsmen skilled in so many 
trades. 

This tradition is to be seen throughout Yorkshire, 
among its people, in its cities and towns, in its industries, 

and is the solid foundation upon which “ The Yorkshire | 
Post 


’ is established. 
Owned, edited and published in Yorkshire it is indeed | 


| 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Scapegoat 


Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 





The Anatomy of Peace. By Emery Reves. 


Mr. Reves has written an important book, if only because of the 
influence it has had on public opinion in the United States and else- 
where, and may now have in this country. Professor Einstein says 
of The Anatomy of Peace that it is “ the answer to our present poli- 
tical problem ” ; another eminent political thinker, Mr. Clifton Fadi- 
man, thinks it may prevent us committing race suicide; it also has 
the blessing of Mr. Walter Winchell. It is significant, however, that 
as its publishers tell us The Anatomy of Peace did not achieve its 
immense success until after August 6, 1945, the day on which the 
atomic bomb was dropped at Hiroshima; and one may be forgiven 
for thinking that after that date a certain element of hysteria, com- 
pounded of fear and guilt, entered into public opinion on interna- 
tional affairs, and both the fear and the guilt urgently demand sacri- 
fice and expiation. Mr. Reves provides them. In simple, clear and 
passionate terms he points to the scapegoat which must be sacrificed 
if we are to win salvation. 

The scapegoat is the Nation-State with unlimited sovereignty. 
The State is indeed the source of law and the fountain of peace, be- 
cause it reconciles the conflicting interests of its members and sub- 
jects them to the rule of law. But in its external relations the state 
is net subject to law and obeys its self-interest only, and an inter- 
national society made up of seventy-odd sovereign States is neces- 
sarily as violent and lawless as a society of individuals who are 
not regulated by law. Such a society was tolerable in earlier days 
when each State was largely self-sufficient, when the world still 
offered room for expansion and when contacts between states were 
rudimentary and infrequent. It is intolerable in our own day when 
modern industrialism and the geographical and technical conquest 
of the globe force states into increasingly close contact, when their 
ruthless pursuit of their own interests involves them in more and 
more frequent and more violent conflicts, and when the progress of 
science ensures that these conflicts shall be more and more destruc- 
tive 

Under these conditions war is inevitable, and the only cure for war 
is the abolition of the Nation-State. Mr. Reves reiterates his argu- 
ment in many forms and almost convinces us by mere force of 
repetition; and he pours scorn on any other possible solution of our 
problems, whether by means of capitalism, Fascism, Communism, 
Socialism, internationalism, religion, isolationism or collective secur- 
itv; his greatest scorn is reserved for the United Nations Organisa- 
tion. All these forces are damned because they have entered the 
service of the Nation-State, accept its existence, defend its interests 
and increase its power; instead of curing the disease they increase 
its virulence 

Mr. Reves’ solution of the problem is as simple as his analysis 
Two or more democratic States must enter into a federation with 
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federal institutions capable of enforcing the rule of law among its 
members; and the first practical step towards abolishing war is for alj 
citizens of democratic States to devote all their energies to electing 
representatives pledged to federation. From this the rest will fol. 
low, or at least may follow, while the alternative is inevitable war, 
But, alas, it appears that the cure may provoke the very evil it was 
meant to avert. For it seems that if the Soviet Union refuses to 
enter the democratic federation, the possibility, indeed probability, of 
war still remains. In this case “at least let it be civil war. Let ys 
not go to battle for bases, territories, prestige, boundaries. Let us at 
least fight for an ideal. The end of such a struggle ought automatic. 
ally to end international wars and bring victory for world federation,” 

I find this a wholly absurd, and not at all inspiring, conclusion to 
an argument devoted to a demonstration of the only way to avoid war. 
At the least it suggests a reasonable doubt that Mr. Reves has gone 
wrong somewhere. First, perhaps, I might suygest to Mr. Reves 
that the causes of war are many and complicated and not one and 
simple. And secondly one might call his attention to one almost 
too obvious fact which suggests that the existence of the Nation-State 
cannot in itself be the sole cause of war. The sovereign State of 
Monaco threatens no one’s security, except perhaps the gambler’s; 
indeed it is clear that of the seventy-odd sovereign states there are 
only two whose unlimited sovereignty is a menace to the peace of the 
world. If these two giants were in chains, I doubt if we should worry 
because the other sixty-eight were still loose and at liberty. The 
truth is that unlimited sovereignty is a legal fiction unless it corres- 
ponds to resources and power; just as in a democratic society a 
duke may be nobody if he is poor but extremely important if he is also 
an industrial magnate. I believe that Mr. Reves has gone wrong, for 
all his persuasiveness and his many acute remarks on the evils and 
dangers of the Nation-State, because he has based his analysis on the 
fiction of sovereignty and not on the reality of power. 


GorRONWY REES. 


The King-maker of 1688 
A Character of the Trimmer. By H. C. 
University Press. 18s.) 


Foxcroft. Cambridge 


VOLUME 50 of The Dictionary of National Biography appeared in 
1897. The life of George Savile, Marquis of Halifax, therein, is by 
that shrewd and sensitive critic and historian Thomas Seccombe 
“There is a rich mine of unexplored material,” he writes, “ in the 
Halifax papers at Spencer House, St. James’s. These and other new 
materials have been utilised in the Life by Miss H. C. Foxcroft (the 
manuscript of which was generously placed at the present writer's 
disposal).” He also refers to an article “ of great value and interest” 
by Miss Foxcroft in the English Historical Review, October, 1896 
When it appeared in 1898 Miss Foxcroft’s Life, “ though,” to quote 
the pretace of the present book, “it was the work of a then young 
and quite inexperienced writer, had the good fortune to attract 
ind retain the attention of experts in the period. Its length, how- 
ever, and a multiplicity of footnotes acted as an almost com- 
plete deterrent to the general reader.” Here, then, is the fulfilment 
of the author’s “long-cherished desire to produce a less ponderous 
biography which might arouse a wider interest in the personality and 
career of this great Englishman.” Half a century of varied experi- 
ence has naturally “matured and modified” some of the author's 
judgement, and her hand has not lost its cunning. One can only 
hope that her unflagging zeal and zest will find its reward in the 
placing of Halifax even more firmly in his own niche among the 
worthies of England. “Opus senectutis meae,” she calls her latest 
book, in a moving dedication to her younger brother, who died in 
1906 

What he wrote, what he did and what he was are the three qualifi- 
cations of Halifax for that niche of his. As a writer he looks bac 
to Montaigne and suggests La Rochefoucauld. There is a French 
pungency and a French sparkle in his talk, his letters and his pam- 
phlets. He could never resist the temptation to epigram and para- 
dox; like another statesman who could write, he was a “ imaste! 
of flouts and jeers.” But what he writes about is more English than 
French, and here he looks back to Hooker and forward to Johnson 
and Burke, all three of them Trimmers in his sense of the word, pur- 
veyors of inspired common sense, puncturers of humbug. Amn 
was more of a man of action ; lect, than any 
of these three; more responsible as a statesman even than Burke 
And in his days, the days of the Popish Plot, the Exclusion Bill, 
the Trial of the Seven Bishops and the Glorious Revolution, politics 
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DESERT HAWK 


Abd el Kader and the French Conquest of Algeria 


WILFRID BLUNI 


The thrilling story of the humble Algerian marabout who, for filteen 
held the invading armies of a great European power at bay. 


He employed a strategy which won the praise of Wellington, and fought 


vears, 


with a valour and chivalry that was acclaimed throughout Europe. 


New Reprints 
THE NEW EUROPE 


An Introduction to its Political Geography 


I 
WALTER FITZGERALD 


~ « .a very readable and reliable work of 
book of this high standard more than justifies its claim to inde pend nt 
excellent maps and long 

s Literary Supplement. 
Second edition 14S. 
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each chapter.”’ The 1 


TELEPATHY 
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Published hy 
THE BUREAU OF CURRENT AFFAIRS 
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a memoir of Captain Stephen 
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This moving record not only 


STEPHEN 
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Jehrens Cohen by 


first-hand 


evidence of the calibre of the younger generation. 
but it is a grateful tribute to the unselfishness and 


devotion of one who willingly sacrificed his life for 
the ideals which he cherished. 
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THE DIFFERENT 
DRUMMER 


and 


THE INN CLOSES FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


by Cledwyn Hughes 


Two vivid short novels by a brilliant young Welshman 
whose short stories have already established his 
reputation, 8s. 6d 


es 


AURELIEN 


by Louis Aragon 
“A magnificent novel by an author who is the legiti- 
mate descendant of Balzac and Zola.”—James Agate in 
the Daily Express. 
12s. 6d. 
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the : Tas- 


tlers who called: Sacothalus Harris 


Those early set 


> knew what they were doin this marsupia it 


is savage and untamable, forbidding in its temperament and 
appearance and it is found only in Tasmania. 
Australia and New Zealand are rich in matters of interest, richer 


still in business opportunities. The Bank of Australasia, which 


has been in existence for over 110 years, places at the disposal 
yf all those 


who seek to cultivate these markets its intimate 


knowledge of local conditions; it offers to the British importer 


and exporter the ready help and sound advice which are essential 


to successful trading, 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
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@ man carried in his hand if ambition or patriotism (or both) drew 
him into the arena. 

The debater who crossed swords with Shaftesbury on the floor 
of the House, the Minister who tried his hand at steering Charles IT 
(that past-master of “ duplicity, prevarication and procrastination,” 
as Miss Foxcroft calls him), the King-maker of 1688, the rival of 
Danby and Sunderland, needed to keep all his wits about him if he 
were to live and die a great land-owner and the guardian and architect 
of his family’s future. If ever a man had a sgake in the country it 
was Halifax. And no one could have kept his feet more surely and 
courageously on the narrow path on which aristocratic privilege, 
personal integrity and far-sighted patriotism overlap. 

That is the big thing about Halifax ; the stand he took was a stand 
for moderation—not in the sense of a colourless compromise rooted in 
indifference, but in that other more profound sense of a grasp of the 
underlying unity that holds two extremes rogether. Cynical scepticism 
is common cnough ; so is fanatical conviction. There are always 
plenty of people who have given up looking for the truth, and there 
are always plenty who think they have got a monopoly of it. There 
are only a few who go on steadily seeking for it as each new situation 
confronts them, and are ready to follow wherever it leads them. 
Halifax was one. That is the fascination of this masterly little life. 
It paints the portrait of a man who combined firm principles with 
cautious strategy, courage with dexterity and charity with shrewdness. 
From among the vindictive intrigues, the frantic partisans and the 
frivolous triflers with whom his lot was cast, Halifax stands out as an 
aristocrat indeed. KENNETH BELL. 


Tuscany at War 
War in Val d’Orcia, 


War in Val d’Orcia is the record of her life kept by an Englishwoman, 
Marchesa Origo, from January 30, 1943, the day when the first 
refugee children from Genoa were sent to her farm in Southern 
Tuscany, until the Allied armies arrived there a few weeks after they 
had liberated Rome in the summer of 1944. I do not think there can 
be any doubt that this is the first English eye-witness account of life 
in Italy at that time which is an important contribution to history. 
It is a happy corrective to certain cheap detractions of the Italians 
such as M. Wyss’s Rome Under the Terror. It is written with sym- 
pathy, but never with indulgence, for the Italian people. In telling 
the story of a single village through those months, it gives a much 
more comprehensive picture of things which seem to lose their 
shape and dissolve into chavs when it is attempted to generalise 
about them. Although her publisher is unwilling to allow it, Mar- 
chesa Origo is right to insist that “ our anxieties were far less in- 
tense, far less continuous, than those borne by the people who hid 
Allied prisoners and partisans in their houses in the very heart of 
Rome or Milan, who concealed munitions or transmitted informa- 
tion, to whom every telephone call was a peril, every footstep on the 
stairs a menace.” In the country urban flames of enthusiasm are 
cooled by the perennial “apathy” of peasants almost everywhere, 
a feeling they have of the hopelessness of struggling against external 
forces. I remember seeing a collection of letters from peasants in 


By Iris Origo. (Jonathan Cape. 10s. 6d.) 








Shadow and Sun 


A Nautical Memoir 


NEIL CAMPBELL 


@ Campbell was fated to see the last of the great sailing ships, in which he 
sailed from South Africa to Australia, from Australia to the coasts of 
Chile and Peru, and from the Guano coast to England. During the first 


- 
world war he “‘went into steam"’ and saw much hazardous service. 


Following the war he was first officer on an ocean-going tug. Later, when 
he got married, he entered the Table Bay Harbour Service as pilot. 
e Shadow and Sun is a fine story, SO muc h of it dealing with the dangers, 
hardships, the occasional joys, the humours and vicissitudes of life on a 
great sailing-ship, and told in a style full of the tang and flowing freedom 


of the sea. IMlustrated, 1¢8. net 
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some of the most keenly partisan districts of Yugoslavia during the 
fighting, and their feeling was exactly the same. 

Politically Marchesa Origo’s book is valuable, among other reasong 
because it makes intelligible the mental and moral confusion intg 
which Fascism had dragged the Italians. On one occasion she 
quotes from her own 1940 diary as follows:—“In a people as pro- 
foundly individualistic and sceptical as the Italian, eighteen years 
of Fascism have not destroyed the critical spirit, and this is allied 
to an inborn fluidity and adaptability which causes them . . . to 
attach no undue importance, in the field of politics, to abstract 
formule or absclute doctrines. The Axis . . . has been accepted bya 
people which, in accepting it, yet has not modified its instinctive 
antipathy for Germany, and for the barbaric and brutal aspects of 
the German Weltanschauung.” But this was nothing to the con- 
tradictions and disappointments of the Badoglio period leading up 
to the Armistice, out of which nevertheless the people as a whole 
drew the strength to resist Kesselring and then to try to build their 
life anew. 

It is above all as a human document that Marchesa Origo’s diary 
is (as she would wish) most precious. For better and for worse the 
quality of Italian life is always immensely personal; even the ugly 
things like the denunciations were that. One is impressed once 
again with the humanity of the young partisans who were defying 
the devilish inhumanity of the Nazi-Fascists, or with that sense 
of justice one so often finds in Italians which sent the Sicilian boy 
off to risk his life in order to get through the German lines to join 
the Allies. And over and over egain the peasants around the Origo 
farm helped escaped British prisoners, though they knew that there 
might be, and sometimes were, the most terrible consequences. If 
their motives were not necessarily political their actions were the 
antithesis of Fascism. 

In addition to the glimpses of the British which one catches in 
the diary, there are sketches of a variety of Germans, from the savage 
paratroops to the well-behaved officers of whom Marchesa Origo 
writes, “I feel that they are the most highly specialised human be- 
ings that I ever encountered: ‘the fighting man’” These are the 
inhuman humans. But she speaks also of Wolff, the intrep:d Ger- 
man consul in Florence, who managed to keep his position and at 
the same time to help the Italian resisters; he became, as he deserved, 
their trusted confidant. Later he was rewarded by Allied imprison- 
ment. 

This is a book with the beauty of a Corot painting of a peasant 
girl; in it catastrophe often throws a heavenly light upon the humsa 
faces. ELIZARETE WISKEMANN. 


A Russian Symbolist 


Alexander Blok: The Spirit of Music. (Lindsay Drummond. 5s.) 


Tuts is the fifth volume in the Russian Literature Library, and con- 
tains six short essays by the great Russian symbolist poet, with an 
introduction by the Rev. E. F. F. Hill. They date from two great 
revolutionary periods and all are am attempt to_ interpret 
the revolution—at first potential and then actual—to the intelli- 
gentsia. The People and the Intelligentsia (1908) and Intelligentsia 
and Revolution (January, 1918) are frankly concerned with this; 
Religious Quests and the People (1907), Nature «nd Culture (1908) 
and Art and Revolution (March 1918) treat the matter implicitly. 
Finally, The Decline of Humanism (undated in this edition) states 
in a vague and general way Blok’s positive ideals. 

The author was a great poet. As a thinker he is too typical of 
his generation in Russia to be of more than historical interest. Blok 
was a member of the intelligentsia whom he chastises and derides ; 
he knew it and the consciousness merely inflamed his diatribes. In 
revolution he saw the birth of a new culture, the deadly enemy of 
the civilisation of the last 350 years and the dawn of a 
new era—‘to build everything anew, so that our lying, dirty, 
boring, monstrous life becomes a just and clean, a gay and beautiful 
life” (p. 10). Like so many of the Russian poets and thinkers of 
the early years of the century, he was as convinced as any pious Jew 
of the mission of the Russian people, of their un:que place in his- 
tory (p. 42). Solovyov had, of course, given a specifically religious 
colouring to this mission, but in Blok’s writing it appears a3 
axiomatic, an unexplained mystique arising from “ the historical pro- 


cess.” This rejection of the religious motive makes his enthusiasm 


for the common people sound rather hollow, a doctrinaire conviction 
(sometimes barely concealing an instinctive contempt) rather than 
Dostoievsky’s passionate admiration of the humble and spontaneous 
love of the outcast. There is a self-torturing, bitter element in all 
these essays which makes the moments of joyful acceptance and 
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mystical conviction as unreal as the appearance of Christ at the end 
of his revolutionary poem The Twelve. Rooted in the humanist 
tradition on the one hand and in the materialism of the Russian 
intelligentsia on the other, Blok finds himself hopelessly at sea when 
he tries to combine his humanist ideals with the “ emergence of 
the masses ” in the new cultural era. He takes refuge in poetry, and 
there are passages, even in these essays, which recall his poems (p. 39, 
for example, where the Kulikovo poems from Rodina are echoed 
It is interesting to compare these essays with Ortega y Gasset’s 
Revolt of the Masses and to see how completely rootless and back- 
groundless the most cultured Russian appears by the side of a Spanish 
intellectual with the history and traditions of the Christian West 
behind him Martin Cooper 





Portrait of a County 


English County. A Planning Survey of Herefordshire 
Midland Group on Post-War Reconstruction and Planning 
Faber. 21s 


By the West 
Faber and 


surveys for the purposes of town-and-country-planning 
Many 


mass ot 


REGIONAL 
date back to Sir Patrick Geddes’ study of Edinburgh in 1910 
of the regional reports made between the wars contain a 
useful information Since 1941, however, the technique has much 
developed. Planning aims have been widened and clarified, and the 
science of survey has grown in scope and accuracy Among the 
pioneers of this advance has been the West Midland Group on Post 
War Reconstruction and Planning, an independent research body of 
university men, administrators, aided by funds 
from a trust. This survey of the County of Herefordshire, the first 
of the group, takes rank as a model of the 


business-men and 
major undertaking new 
technique 


Beginning with the physical facts—geology, geography, soil 
climate and character—and the distribution and 

human settlement, the survey covers the structure of industry, ag 
culture and trade, ind country housing, roads 
ind railways, and social environment. In all these 


veals past changes, indicates trends and makes suggestions for future 


patterns o 


scenic 


town public services 


matters it re 


policv. A reading of the volume and a study of the tables, diagrams 
ind photographs (a number of which are accempanied by analytical 
diagrams of great value) presents to the mind a picture of a county 
ind of its life fuller than any hitherto obtainab! 

It is a picture attractive and disturbing. Herefordshire is essen 


1 low density of population It 
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00 tO 1fS present 


to agriculture, 


may fall further through mechanisation. The surplus of births over 
hs since 1871 masks the fact that 65,000 people have migrated out 
he county in this period. The quality of the soil is generally 





good, ind specia crops, 


such as cider-apples and hops, supplement 
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arable, milk and stock farming. Unemployment is negligible, but the 
sparseness and dispersal of the population hold back the provision of 
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services and amenities 
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About half the houses, urban and rural alike, are classified for re. 


placement. The towns have piped water and sewerage, but the rural 
ireas are without them; to provide them for the whole county js 
technically possible but would cost £2,000,000. Electricity is more 
widespread, but its full extension would require a subsidy, least 


temporarily. Well-developed bus services give access, though in 
many parts only weekly, to the market towns, and the astonishingly 
complete distribution of public telephones reflects much credit on 
the Post Office. The county library and Women’s Institute 
organisation also shine out as mitigations of the rural dearth 

Clearly there are great inherent difficulties in providing cultural 
ind social amenities in such a county, where rural incomes prevail 
and even nucleated villages are few and far between. The group 
makes valuable proposals for the association of villages and hamlets 
in the development of these amenities. It offers also positive sug- 
gestions for agricultural policy, including the amalgamation of the 
excessively small farms, the provision of finance for improvements, 
the greater use of ley farming and the extension of survey work 
ind agricultural education. And other carefully-considered ideas 
ire put forward in many fields 

he group recognises that the county needs a greater infusion of 
industry, and that national policy may require it to be a reception 
Here it is obviously torn between fear and hope. 
und “ points” system seems to rule out al- 
most the whole county as a site for a new town or for substantial 
industries, mainly for the reason either that the scenery is too good 
or the soil too productive. If the “ points ” system took into account 
pleasantness of environment for industrial workers, the rural advan- 
tages of more population and the food-produce of home gardeners, 
very different results. This is no adverse criticism 
A survey without some passion behind it would get 


service 


area for dispersal 
Its ingenious “ sieving’ 


it would 
of the survey 


give 


nowhere. If the group held an initial bias it has not affected its search 
for the facts. The data for planning are given fairly, honestly and 
indeed brilliantly. And without the touch of preciosity noticeable 
n some previous planning reports, this volume is a joy to look at, 
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The German Question. By Wilhelm Répke. (Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 

Factors in German History. By Geoffrey Barraclough. | Basil Blackwell. 
Rs. 6d 

practical consideration, at tl vighest he future 

*‘rmany—and that means the futur ef the 

> of the civilised world upon us historical 

: es, theorists, advisers, propagandists and pr ts who have 

inticipated this event has increased greatly during the past twelve 

months, and the choice before readers is bewildering. But—how- 


there is certainly still room 
books is Professor 


does not seem invidious 


ever contrasted their points of view 
for two such authoritative and stimulating 
Répke’s and Barraclough’s. It 
to suggest that among books published during the past year 
with the addition of Mr. Scheele’s Weimar Republic, Overture to 
the Third Reich (reviewed here on November 29th last), are the 
best up-to-date books on German politics and economics which a 
busy but eager student of foreign affairs shpuld be advised to read 
between now and next month. 

Professor Répke, a German by birth, has unexceptionable creden- 
tials. He saw the evil of Nazism in 1930, worked 
driven in 1933 from his professorship into exile—to Switzerland, 
where he gradually won recognition as an authority on social and 
economic history. It is relevant that he is by Hanoverian, 
and a convinced believer in Free Trade, private enterprise, regional- 
ism and individualism, with the fundamental values of our Western 
civilisation. Some of his ideas are akin to those of Professor Hayek, 
who introduces this English edition, dated last May, the original 
German (left practically unaltered) dating from some three weeks 
after the German collapse a year before: All these details deserve 
mention in passing, because they indicate a certain cast or trend 
in the writer’s mind, and explain an occasional sense of impatience 


> 
] roltessor 


hese, 


wainst it, was 


birth a 


and urgency which, natural enough in the author, is unfair in view 
of the immensity of the Allied task in laying the foundations of 
that new Germany he so ardently wishes to see—with political de- 
centralisation, with Free Trade imposed, with controlled private 


restored from the 


enterprise in industry and individual agriculture 


totalitarian Socialism which Professor ROpke finds to be still 4) 
4 menace to our Continent. Of the depth of the writer’s sincerity 
here can be no question; equally he has made a profound stud 
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German history and character, and it says much for his prescience 


that the Allies have now made a beginning with regional organisa- 
tion intended to take Germany in some respects back to before 
Bismarck For an eminently readable (well-translated, also) and 
high-minded blue-print for a new Germany fit to be re-integrated 
into a free Europe this book is to be highly recommended. But un- 
fortunately practical doubts must continually be breaking in 

[he doubts implied by Professor Barraclough of the feasibility or 
even the desirability of Professor ROpke’s proposed federation of 
autonomous states—Bavaria, Wturttemberg, Baden, Hesse, the Rhine- 
land, Westphalia, Hanover, Schleswig-Holstein, Thuringia and 
Saxony—derive less from present-day practical problems than from 


his apparent belief—if we may slightly over-simplify his argument 

that a normal united state and action was as possible for Germany 
as France and England, had it not been for the intervention again 
and again by the Papacy and by France. These two Powers caused 
the rise of the Princes, and a first-class summary of German mediae- 
val history—condensed from the author’s recent larger book, The 
Origins of Modern Germany—shows what were the factors in that 
particularism to which Professor RO6pke wishes to return. On the 
whole Professor Barraclough less than justice to both the 
Papacy and to France, because there is never any recognition of whai 
a unified, centralised Germany in a position to dominate either 
Power could have done—and in the long run actually did. But it 
is unquestionably right to question whether the clock can be put back 
to the golden age as Professor ROpke wishes, and except for the 
bias mentioned, and—a small detail—an almost unsupported assertion 
that the German generals would have overthrown Hitler had it not 
been for Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s journey to Munich—this is a 
scholarly work that breaks new ground for the general reader, and is 
an admirably concise demonstration, from a host of facts on which 
many erudite volumes have been written, that “the unity of Europe 
depends on the unity of Germany.” JOHN STAPLETON. 
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Opium-Smuégégling in China 
By Maurice Collis. (Faber and Faber. 21s.) 


How greatly public morality was improved by the invention of sub- 
marine cables is the thought uppermost in one’s mind as one closes 
this account of the opium trade in China. Since then no similar 
*trade has stood a chance of uncensured survival. In the period with 
which Mr. Collis deals, however, the years 1830-42, it took about 
six months for affairs at Canton to become known in London and 
longer than that for Parliament to acquainted with 
Development of public opinion about China was 
ingly Ministers could afford to ignore what 
of the country the Opposition had. Most urgent 
from the Chief Superintendent of British Trade could be comfortably 
pigeon-holed, and when in 1839 H.M. Government 

ict With firmness and energy” it was the traders, who stood to lose 
money, who did the urging. The Opposition, awaking late in the day 
to the moral issues involved, found itself obliged to pursue negative 
tactics in a situation where all the practical arguments supported 


positive measure 
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Not that Mr. Collis says much about moral issues. Indeed, he 
compresses his remarks into very few sentences. “An illegal drug 
raffic,” he writes, “would not have had to be called into existence 
had the Chinese freely opened their ports and the interior tg 
Europeans, for then the spread of new ideas would have resulted jp 


a greatly increased demand for western goods. Since the Chinese 
were afraid to do this, and did not do it, the other system had to be 
devised. Nevertheless, explainable though its origin was, the drug 





, 
traffic, especially when it had swelled till its value equalled that of 
the legitimate imports, was itself a blatant disreputability, which 
the company ”—the East India Company—“ was ashamed, wryly 
declaring it a pis aller about which the less said the better.” Jp 
the main he treats the story of years as “curious, droll and 
revealing,” as one in which is to be found “ little malice, little cause 
for moralising, but a great deal of humanity.” 

His treatment is at once attractive and competent—except for the 
pidgin English, which is decidedly amateurish. But that does not 
matter much. Macao, Whampoa and the life of the Pearl River; 
the factories (a term implying not manufactories but offices, show- 
rooms, treasuries and staff living-quarters) and outstanding person- 
alities in the commercial community, Jardine and Matheson, Howgqua 
and Mowqua ; the protagonists of the official world, Napier’ and 
Elliot, Commissioner Lin and his successor, Kishen, and behind 
them the masterful personality of Palmerston and the mere shadowy 


these 














figure of the Emperor Tao Kuang, all are skilfully presented, ‘with 
deft touches of light and shade. H. B. Morse, nevertheless, is in no 
danger of being superseded as the historian par excellence of these 
years. Indeed, one wonders every now and then why a newcomer 
in the field should ignore some of the facts with which the first 
volume of Morse’s International Relations of the Chinese Empire 
supplies him. For example, the statement that “ the Chinese Govern- 
ment maintained in Macao its own officials, for at no time had the 
Portuguese had undivided control of the city” scarcely conveys to 
the reader the fact that a deputy of the Hoppo lived there and levied 
taxes On persons and goods. Nor is Mr. Collis’s description of the 
factories as full as Morse’s. His account of the origin of 
the Consoo fund provided by a direct levy on foreign trade differs 
from Morse’s without citation of any authority for the difference— 
which is a little rash. It is a pity, too, that the author’s reference 


eS Ne RR 


} » ? t 
the facts 


to reduc- 


103 and 195) omits 


the former owing 


to the effect upon China’s copper currency of the drain of silver | 


caused by opium importations (pages 
adduced by Morse about depreciation of 
in its weight. 

Still, Morse’s great reliability is certainly accompanied by a some- 
what parching dryness, and from this Mr. Collis’ lighter, less 
tative and well-illustrated pages are free. Moreover, Mr. Collis has 


tions 


authori- 


had the advantage of Jardine’s and Matheson’s archives recently pre- 
sented—with that largeness which has often characrerised thei 
successors—to Cambridge University Library. E. M, GULL. 
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Masterpieces of Bird Photography. Edited by Eric Hosking and Harold 
Lowes. (Collins. 12s. 6d Our Bird Book. By Sidney Rogerson 
and Charles Tunnicliffe. (Collins. 21s. : 

Masterpieces of Bird Photography is a carefully compiled anthology 

ie | the most successful bird photo- 
graphers, a kind of ornithological Goldey Treasury. The editors 
explain the various tragic circumstances in which certain famous 
photographs, which certainly ought to be included in this collection, 

» missing from it, and very sensibly appeal for a central body te 


f the best bird photographs by 


are 
which precious negatives might be bequeathed in order to avoid 
similar irreparable losses in the future. Mr. Chislett contributes 
an interesting account of the growth of bird-photography and its 
methods from the earliest days of the Kearton brothers. The sixty- 
odd photographs are beyond praise, and completely justify the 
title of the book; but the brief account of the life and personality 
of each photographer which accompanies the examples of his work 
is a little pretentious and unnecessary. More detailed notes on the 
photographs themselves would perhaps have been welcome Our 
Bird Book is in its own way nearly as good. Mr. Tunnicliffe’s illu- 
strations of animals are well known through his illustrations of the 
works of Mr. Henry Williamson and also of books written by him- 
self. He is perhaps not quite so happy with birds as with animals 
and agricultural subjects, and not quite so successful in colour as in 
black and white. But this is to carp rather than to criticise, for this 


book contains delightful and masterly pictures which will bring 
Mr. Tunnicliffe new admirers and justify the faith of those of long 
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Friend of the family 


A vast business organisation, handling its trusts 
impersonally and without feeling—is that your 
conception of a Corporate Trustee? The picture 
is distorted, although the distortion is under- 
standable. In the Trustee Department of the 
Westminster Bank there is, as there must be, 


business acumen and integrity of the highest 


order. But the emphasis ts placed upon human 
svmipathy and understanding, since the Bank 
knows that, when the time comes for it to under- 
take the active administration of your aflairs, 
these qualities may well mean more to your 


dependants than any considerations of policy 
and high 


finance. The Trustee Department 
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Book Notes 


TAKING up his first General Staff appointment in 1938 with a captain’s 
rank, Major-General Sir Francis de Guingand retired from the army 
eight years later at the end of a brilliant career cut short by ill-health 
4 post as Hore-Bek.sha’s Military Assistant was followed by a period 


at the Haifa Staff College, an appointment to the joint planning staff 
in ¢ ind finally the post of Chief of the Operational Staff of the 
Eighth Army under General Auchinleck Che 
Auchinleck by Montgomery saw the beginning of a partnership which 
lasted without a break from Alamein right up to the final surrender 


ro, 


superseding of 


of Germany and the early problems of the peace. As Chief of Staff 
to Montgomery throughout the whole of this period, General de 
Guingand was the planner behind the executive. He had thus a quite 


unrivalled opportun.ty to know what happened and how it was 
accomplished. In fact, he was to Montgomery what Weygand had 
been to Foch. His new book, Operation Victory, which tells the 
complet of those vears as he knew it, will therefore be read 
not only for its intrinsic interest, but also as a supplement to Mont- 
gomery’s own book, which is being published this spr.ng. Operation 


story 


Victory, containing §5 maps, will be published by Hodder and 
Stoughton on February 24th. 
. . * * 
Also from Hodder and Stoughton on the same day come two other 
books of general interest. And So To America is a travel book by 


Cecil Roberts, a companion volume to his well-known And So 7 
Bath. Mr. Roberts has been familiar with the American scene for 
over 35 years, but in 1939 he went there on a mission which lasted 
for the years As lecturer and consultant to the British 
Embassy, he went everywhere and met everyone, from the President 
is an American er-cyclopaedia of society, 
history, geography and _ politics Child of Wonder is Sir John 
Hammerton’s Arthur Mee, who will be remembered 
by many as the The Children’s Encyclopaedia and Th 


next hive 


down. Ina sense his book 


biography of 


late editor ol 





Children’s Newspaper 
* * - * 

Frederic Great, who was probably the most gifted and versatile 
of all Hohenzollern is certainly no reason to feel that 
he has be unduly ignore sterity. A new study, based chiefl 
on his copious writings and the sixty volumes of his correspondenc 
comes from Longmans on February roth It i titled Frederick 
the Great and the author is Dr. G. P. Gooch, the historian, and 
among a host of other things one the joint editors of the Con- 


temporary Revie 


* oe * + 
Faber and Faber have in hand a book which will probabl 
prise quite a number of fruit-grower It is called Peach Orchards 
m England, and the author, Justin Brooke, makes the somewhat 
challenging statement that “ peache in be grown in England as 
easily as apples. The climate ts suitable in every respect.” Further 
more, it appears «et the fruit is better than the imported peaches 
oftered for sale in this country. Mr. Brooke goes on to justify these 
claims in his book, which is designed for both tl umateur gardene 
and the cominercial grower. It provides all the information required 
to grow peaches out of doors in England. Whether Scotland 1s in- 


n Mr. Brooke's 
i climate 


cluded in this designation 1s not clear, but possibly eve 

methods would be inadequate to deal with so northern 
* * * * 

Aldous Huxley, 1s 

form of a long 


Science, Liberty and Peace, the latest work by 
being published by Chatto and Windus. It is in the 
essay, and in it Mr. Huxley examines the process by which all recent 
advances in scientific knowledge and technical skill] have been used 
to the advantage of a ruling minority in every country, and not 
: | —corruption 


the benefit of society in general The resulting evils 
and despotism among the rulers, fear and lack of scif-reliance among 
the ruled, spiritual impoverishment amcng both—cannot be cured, 
in his opinion, save by decentralisation ot power, produc- 
tion, transport and population. 

* * * * 


wholesale 


Batsford are publishing this month n of Sir Baniste! 
Fletcher’s A History of Meth t, 
which has been a standard work on the subject since its first appear- 
ance in 1896. With ym an enlarged 
scale more than 4,000 illustrations in line and half-tone. It 
cerned with the influences which combine to mould architectura 
form and character, and it includes descriptions of notable buildings 
from ancient Egyptian times up to the present day. It applies, in 
itectural develop- 


G. W. 


irchitecture on the Comparative 


] t 


1 revised letterpress it contains 


ifi: formula to the whole study of arc 
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vs SOLUTION ON FEBRUARY 2Ist 
he The winner of Crossword No. 411 is: R. L. Turner, Chesterton 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


D. U. W. (A) 


( 
DIC 


— 


TIONARY OF UNUSUAL WORDS PART “A” 


d, The first part, complete in itself, of a dictionary containing 
re only the more difficult words, illustrated by quotations from the 
d best authors, including many modern authors 


s book should undoubtedly be of great assistance to all who are 


, onxious to increase their command of the language. I! hope this and 
75 ne equent volumes in the series w have the wide success 
n the erve.—Hugh P. McGraw 
= 8/6 net or Y= post free from The Sales Department, THE 
THAMES BANK PUBLISHING CO. LTD., 1773 London 
Road, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex 
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‘DR. BARNARDO’ s 


. 


Rk 


Caring 50u destitute boys and girls and training them for useful 
occupations is the everyday task of Dr. Barnardo's Homes. Over 135,000 
children have been helped in 80 years. 


10/- 


one child for a week 


t 


wu 





for 


will teed 
Please help this National work for Children 





Dr. Barnardo’s Homes do not receive Family 
Allowances for the children in their care 





should be 
E.! 


(crossed), payable “Dr Bernardo’s Homes,”’ to 


22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, 
LEGACIES ARE ESPECIALLY WELCOME 


etc sent 
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A Norfolk 
Wor Medo list 





for these splendid men. Round our 
coasts the perils of war are over, but 
the work of the Life-boat Service will 
go on. Its perils remain. Your help is 
needed 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, $.W.! 
The Earl of Harrowby, Hon. Treasurer 
Lt.-Col. C. R. Satterthwaite, O.B.E., Secretary 
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WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK 








CHEAP MONEY WARNING 





MR. DEWHURST’S REVIEW 





THE annual general meeting of Williams Deacon’s Bank Limited was held 
on January 30th at Manchester. In place of his usual annual address, 
a statement had been circulated by Mr. G. P. Dewhurst, the chairman. 

Mr. Dewhurst said deposits at £,104,643,000 showed us an increase ol 
23 per cent. and for the first time had passed the £100,000,000 mark. 
Acceptances and credits opened had increased by £475,000. Endorse- 
ments and other obligations by £519,000. 

On the other side, cash, balances with other banks, money at call, bills, 
and Treasury deposit receipts showed an increase of £13,843,000 and at 
over £60,000,000 were equal to §7 per cent. of deposits. ‘Ihere had 
been an increase in investments of £2,628,000, taking the total to 
£31,864,000 Advances at £14,925,000 gave a welcome increase of 
£,3,338,000 

Net profit at £238,547 10s. 2d. showed an increase of over £22,000. 
With a balance of £115,489 brought forward a total of £354,036 Ios. 6d. 
had to be dealt with, After transferring £100,000 to pension fund they 
were in a position to pay dividends of 12$ per cent. on both “A” and 
“B ” shares and carry forward £125,130 §s. 6d. This was an eminently 
satisfactory result if they took into account the inevitably increased 
overhead expenses. 

After noting that the switch-over from war production was smoothly 
effected, Mr Dewhurst said the past year had seen the opening of 
what would be a grim struggle to achieve an export trade sufficient, after 
allowing for the diminution of our invisible exports, to maintain our 
standard of life. 


DirFicuLties AHEAD 

A promising start has been made, but it must be remembered that 
half of our pre-war overseas investments had been sold, that there was 
a heavy deficit of over £300,000,000 in the balance of trade with those 
hard currency countries which provide so many of our indispensable 
imports, that in a matter of months we were under obligation to restore 
free convertibility of sterling for current transactions and, lastly, that 
the seller’s market would only obtain for a limited period. 

When, in addition, one noticed that the export curve tended to flatten 
towards the end of the year it would be seen that a testing time lay in 
front of us when the Canadian and American loans had been reduced 
or used up, when the free convertibility of sterling for current trans- 
actions obtained and when full competitive conditions returned. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL IMPETUS SUGGESTED 

Mr. Dewhurst continued: 

As to the future, the crying need is for production, which involves hard 
work from all classes, and I am glad to see that in the recent White Paper 
the facts are clearly stated so that no section of the community should be 
in any doubt as to its duty, but there is, I am bound to say, a consider- 
able difference between posing the problem and achieving the solution, 
and I wonder whether in spite of the vital importance of exports at this 
stage some psychological impetus to the working man by means of an 
increase in the number of consumer goods available in the home market 
might not be good business. 

As regards fuel, the shortage of coal has become a standing menace to 
the whole industrial structure of the country. Under these circum- 
stances the Government’s scheme of fuel rationing is to be welcomed 
in so far as each industry now has some measure of certainty about its re- 
duced supplies. The coal question is the kernel of our problem, although 
one of its troubles—shortage of labour power—is common and likely to 
be common throughout industry. In connection with this shortage I 
support the voices that have been raised suggesting the employment of 
foreign labour 

Cuear Money Poticy 

Internally the drive for cheaper money has continued throughout the 
year, culminating in a “long” 2} per cent. Tap Issue. The Chancellor 
has thus achieved a technical success of the first order and it may well 
be that his plans dovetailed into the nationalisation programme. 

No responsible person would, I think, care to dispute the necessity 
for low money rates in view of the size of the National Debt and the 
pressing needs of reconstruction, but cheaper money tends to bring certain 
disadvantages; indeed when coupled to heavy taxation the result is inevit- 
ably. to weaken incentive, to discourage thrift, and to encourage extrava- 
gance, while the effect on that deserving section of the community which 
is living, or trying to live, on the income of its past savings is notably 
hard 

I should imagine that the long-term implications of an extremely cheap 
money policy must now be receiving the careful consideration of the 
authorities. In fact, however much one endorses a cheap money policy 
a point is bound to come where the advantages of any further progress 
along that road must be considered in the light of the disadvantages. 

The report was adopted 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS : 
One can be impressed or just surprised by the behaviour of st 
markets, according to taste. It is certainly remarkable that in face 
such news from the fuel front as has been vouchsafed to us this y 
the industrial Ordinary share index has fallen by less than 1 per cegt. 
Buying, it is true, has lost its bite, but jobbers are astonished at th 
lightness of sales. All this points, of course, to the extraordin 
change which has taken place in investment psychology in regs 
years. In what most of us were prepared to regard as “ norm: 
conditions developments such as those which have recently provid 
the investor’s daily fare—factory shut-downs, rising labour costs, 
shortage of dollars—would have provoked “ liquidity preference” qm 
a substantial scale. Many holders would have decided to take pr 
cut losses or, for one reason or another, to hold cash rather thay 
stock. What has happened to change this once fashionable and very 
understandable market reaction? : 
_ The answer is the continuing pressure of money, the widespread 
desire to secure capital appreciation and the optimism built up dup 
ing the rise of the past five years. Investors who have listened j 
the dispensers of gloom and “ gone liquid” in recent times have se 
far had no reason for self-congratulation. After every setback the 
rise has been resumed and the reinvestmertt problem has cropped up 
afresh in more awkward terms. On the principle of “ once bittey 
twice shy,” most people are now reluctant to be under-invested whats 
ever the news may be, and investment advisers are correspondingly 
chary of counselling sales. My own view is that there will not be 
any serious recession in prices just yet, but that there is little wisdom 
in being fully invested at this stage. 


ARGENTINE RAIL HOPES 


After nearly four months of difficult negotiations, an agreement 
between the British delegation, headed by Sir Montague Eddy, and 
the Argentine authorities on the subject of the British-owned rail 
ways now seems to be in sight. If City forecasts can be trusted, the 
negotiations have recently swung away from the problem of capitalis- 
ing a mixed company to operate the railways, recent discussions 
having been aimd at fixing the price for an outright sale. Between 
the {125,000,000 which, according to report, Argentina has regarded 
as a fair figure, and the £187,500,000 put forward from the British 
side there has been an unusually wide gap. If it is bridged some- 
where midway between these two figures most British investors ia 
the railways, who have passed through trying times in recent yeafs, 
would probably regard the settlement as a reasonable one. 

In the market, reports that the discussions were approaching & 
satisfactory conclusion have been responsible for some buying of the 
prior charge and even of the Ordinary stocks, but it is difficult at this 
stage to assess the possibilities. The global sum, which will be met 
largely from Argentina’s £126,000,000 of sterling balances, will have 
to be apportioned between the various companies, and they, in tum, 
will have to submit liquidation proposals acceptable to the various 
classes of stockholders. Since the holders of the Ordinary stocks 
have voting rights, it will be necessary in most instances, for the 
senior stockholders to give something away. Among the stocks which 
seem to have scope for improvement on the assumption that a satis 
factory settlement is reached are B.A. Pacific 1912 Debentures, around 
63, B.A. Great Southern 5 per cent. Preference, around 47, and 
Argentine North-Eastern “C” Debenture at 56. 


A CHEAP COTTON SHARE 

In the prevailing dulness of markets many shares are now approach- 
ing levels at which they offer temptingly high yields. Among them 
I would place the 5s. Ordinary units of the Dove Spinning Com- 
pany, which are now quoted around 8s. 9d. In each of the four 
years 1942 to 1945 a § per cent. dividend was paid, but for the year 
to November 24th, 1946, net profit rose from £4,881 to £16,642 and 
a 10 per cent, dividend was distributed out of available earnings of 
just over 16 per cent. That improvement was the result of the 
reopening of capacity closed down under the war-time concentration 
scheme. During the current year, however, still further benefits from 
reopening should be reaped, the company having recently stepped up 
its operations from 60 per cent. to nearly 80 per cent. of capacity. 
At 8s. 9d. the yield on the 10 per cent. dividend is just over 5} per 
cent., which seems generous enough taking into. account the promising 
earnings prospects. Earlier this year the shares stood at just under 105. 
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